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An Idea of the Scale upon Which the 
Universe has been Constructed. 





BY PROF. 0. M. MITCHELL. 


Our own Earth is eight thousand 
miles in diameter. It has circulating 
about it, a Moon, at a distance of two 
hundred and forty thousand miles. 
Here is a little system. We go out 
still further, and we find the planet 
Jupiter, surrounded by four Moons, 
revolving obedient to their central orb. 
Here is a much larger system. But 
we leave these subordinate systems, 
and go out to the Sun itself, with its 
mighty satellites and its millions of 
comets, sweeping through space in 
every possible direction, plunging down- 
ward almost perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic, and, rising from below, 
coming to their perihelion in obedience 
to the Sun, and sweeping out again 
into space, so far that the mind is be- 
wildered in attempting to trace their 
wanderings. 


Here is a mighty system, 
| 


ut 1t 1s only one unit in Creation’s 
scale—it is only one sun, one system. 


As we look out to-night, we find the 


heavens gemmed with bright orbs. 
What are these ? 


“te Turn the gaze of the 
ed. 1. 
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No. II. 





telescope upon Sirius. Fix your in- 
strument, so that the Earth, by its rev- 
olution upon its axis, shall bring this 
orb to pass across the field of view. 
Long before it reaches the field, we find 
the twilight, like the dawn of day, 
growing brighter and more beautiful, 
until, like the Sun, this star bursts in 
upon the eye with a splendor almost 
But when you bring 
your micrometrical wires to bear upon 
its diameter, you wil] find no sensible 
diameter existing, J tipiter, with no 
more light than Sirius, exhibits a full 
orb like the moon, and; under the 
power of the telescope, swells to a size 
far greater than that of the Moon when 
seen by the naked eye. Sirius, with 
all its splendor, has absolutely no sen- 
sible diameter. We have swept out- 
ward and outward into the depths of 
space, until the distance we are separa- 
ted from the star is reduced to a thou- 
sandth part,and yet this thousandth 
part is so great that the apparent size 
of the object has not been reduced in 
How, then, shall 
we ascertain the distance of these ob- 
jects ? 


the smallest degree. 


If we can find the distance of 
one fixed star, we have a right to con- 
clude that they are scattered through 
space, in such a manner, that their 
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mean distances will be nearly the same. 
Having, therefore attained the distance 
of one of these objects, we are furnish- 
ed with a unit of measure, with which 
we can complete the examination of 
the Universe of Stars. But, to ac- 
complish this, it becomes necessary to 
find their parallax. Let me explain 
the meaning of this term, which I shall 
be obliged to employ in the remaining 
part of this lecture. The apparent 
change, in the place of an object, occa- 
sioned by the real change, in the place 
of the spectator, who views the object, 
is called the parallactic change, and the 
angle, subtended by the two lines 
drawn from the two positions of the 
observer, to the object seen, is called 
the parallactic angle, or parallax of the 
object. In attempting to determine 
of the Moon 


earth, for example, all that is necessary 


the distance from the 


is, to find the parallax. Here is the 
observer, located upon the earth ata 
certain point. He looks out upon the 
Moon, and finds it located in a certain 
group of fixed stars. Another obser- 
ver looks out upon the Moon, from an- 
other position, and finds it located in 
another group of stars; the two ob- 
servers and the Moon form an angle, 
the base of which is, the distance be- 
tween the two points of observation ; 
by this angle the distance of fhe object 
can be computed. When an effort was 
made, in this way, to find the parallax 
of the fixed stars, it was found that 
lines drawn from the extremities of 
the same diameter of the Earth—form- 
ing a base line of eight thousand miles 
in length toa fixed star, were abso- 
lutely parallel to each other, or that the 


angle, at the fixed star, was so minute, 











tate 
that no instrument constructed by the 
art of man, could find it in the ‘Teas 
degree sensible. When man found it 
utterly impossible, therefore, to accom. 
plish the result of this problem in this 
way, he conceived another idea. Hoes 
upon the Earth—he makes this hig 
moving observatory, which carries him 
round the Sun, describing an orbit of 
nearly two hundred millions of mile 
in diameter. To-night he fixes his jp. 
strument upon the star selected for ey. 
amination—he fastens its place in the 
heavens—he waits until the earth has 
passed over one-half of its annual op. 
bit. He is then separated from his 
first position by a distance of two bun. 
dred millions of miles. Here again he 
directs the telescope to the star—again 
fastens its place, and thus forms }) 
the two visual rays drawn to the star 
from the extremities of this immense 
diameter of two hundred millions of 
With such a 
base he hopes that the angle at the star 
will now become distinctly measurable; 


miles, a vast triangle. 


but, such is the stupendous distance, 
that these lines, converging from this 
enormous base, lose themselves in the 
distance, and become, so far as he can 
measure them, absolutely parallel. 
When it was found, that even by this 
stupendous process—this almost incon- 
ceivable calculation, this mighty prob 
lem could not be solved, the mind was 
overwhelmed 





it was almost ready to 
yield—to give up the investigation. 
It was not until Sir William Herschel 
commenced his investigations, that a 
ray of hope again broke in, that the 
resolution of the parallax of the Fixed 
Stars, could be accomplished. He dis- 
covered that certain stars which seetl- 
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os 


ed single to the eye, were found. to be 


double when examined through the 


telescope ; but the stars were so closely 


united, that their distance from each 
other was only rendered appreciable by 
the magnifying powers ot the instru- 
ment. ‘ Now,” said he, “we may be 
able to solve the problem of the paral- 


rm bad q = 
lax of the Fixed Stars. 
, double star, in which one of the com- 


Let me select 


ponents possesses double the brilliancy 


of the other, and if the magnitude of 


- these stars depends only upon their 


distance, then will the smaller be twice 
as remote as the larger. I commence 
my observations. I go on measuring 
as the Earth carries me round the Sun, 
and these objects will appear to change 
their relative positions in directions 
which are readily computed, provided 
this change is produced by the sweep 
of the Earth in its orbit round the 
Sun.” But when Herschel commenced 
this investigation, a new fact burst in 
upon him— one of the most astounding 
discoveries ever made by the human 
mind. He had computed the direc- 
> tiens in which they ought to move if 
| To his 
profound astonishment he found them 
moving not as he had imagined—he 
found the stars actually revolving about 
each other. A close examination of 
long years told him the wonderful 
truth, that these stars were not sunk 
in space—the one behind the other- 

but that they were physically united- 

two Suus revolving about their center 
of gravity. When this truth was re- 
| vealed to the world, the deepest inter- 
» est was excited all over Europe. Every 
; tind and every telescope were at once 
durected to the fixed stars. I have not 
> une to relate to you the extraordinary 
| “scoveries that have been made among 
3 these binary systems. The principal 
fF point to be settled was this: If these 
 °vects were actually revolving about 
a each other, what was the law that gov- 
q ‘ed their motions? It was at once 


- 


cs 














suggested that gravitation might possi- 
bly extend its iufluence to these worlds. 
The law of gravitation was applied, 
the elements of their orbits computed, 
and wonderful to relate, it was found 
that they, too, were obedient to the 
the same law that brings the stone, cast 
from my hand into the air, down again 
to the earth. Yet the problem of the 
parallax had gained nothing. It now 
became impossible to use these binary 
systems, because their own motion be- 
came so inextricably mixed up with the 
parallactic motion occasioned by the 
change in the position of the Earth in 
its revolution around the Sun. It was 
not until the great instrument called 
the Heliometer—-constructed by Frau- 
enhofer, to whom I have before refer- 
red, and mounted by Bessel, of Konigs- 
berg—was made, that the problem of 
the parallax was resumed by Herschel. 
With this instrument, he found he 
could measure great and minute dis- 
tances, in the same field of view, with 
precision. He directs his efforts to the 
examination of a star, moving with 
great rapidity. I refer to the star 
numbered 61 in the constellation of 
Swan. After vears of examination, he 
was able to draw out from the infini- 
tesimal movements of those two deli- 
cate objects, an amount of motion 
which was not accounted for in any 
other way, than by the cliange pro- 
duced in the relative positions of the 
two stars, effected by the revolution of 
the earth in its orbit. It 
giving its changes regularly. 


went on 
He went 
through the investigation again on the 
succeeding year-—his previous results 
were verified, and finally, he announced 
to the world that he had brought out 
the parailax of this star——he had deter- 
mined the angle under which the 
Karth’s orbit would be seen by an eye 
located in that system. He found this 
to be true, that if an eye could look 
out upon a globe, whose diameter 
should be equal to that of the earth’s 
orbit, or two hundred millions of miles, 
that the diameter of such a globe, seen 
from this vast distance, instead of 
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swelling out to the dimensions of*the 
Sun as seen with the eye, would be 
only six-tenths of a unit, which is con- 
tained in the Sun’s diameter two thou- 
sand times. Now, having the paral- 
lax, here is the data for the computa- 
tions of the distance of this orb. But 
how shall [ give you an idea of this 
distance? If I talk to youof millions 
and millions of miles, the mind is only 
staggered and bewildered. The new 
(Leverrier) is more than three billion 
miles from the earth, but we can get 
there. First go out to Mars—it is not 
far—we can get there. Next go out to 
Jupiter, it is not much farther, and we 
can get there ; and next go out to Sat- 
urn, and then to Herschel, and lastly 
we go on to the new planet, and it 
seems as if we had a sort of stepping 
road, over which we can walk out into 
the illimitable fields of space. And 
now, the light that comes to us from 
the farthest of the planets, passes the 
interval of three billions of miles in 
five hours, but the light that breaks in 
upon us from this distant star in the 
Swan, takes ten long years to reach us. 
Here we have a new unit of measure. 
I do not say that this is the nearest of 
the stars, perhaps it is not, yet it is, 
probably, located at about the mean 
distance which divides the stars from 
each other, and from our own Sun. 
Having reached to this point, we see 
at once, that, however grand and mag- 
nificent our own great Solar System is, 
that the whole of it, when seen from 
this distant body, shrinks into an in- 
visible point. And if to-night we 


were to wing our flight to those dis-— 


tant stars, and if we couid stand upon 
a planet, circulating about this Sun, 
and look out upon the Universe around, 
what changes should we find. In 
looking upon the Universe from our 
remote point, we should expect to find 
new groupings, new clusters, new con- 
stellations. But now,! Strange as it 
may appear to you, and incredible, the 
eye that looks out upon the Universe 
finds almost no change. There still 
blazes Orion—yonder the beautiful 








ars 


combinations of Cassiopeia—all the old 
familiar constellations are there. To 
illustrate : just conceive that every in. 
dividual in this room is a star. Noy 
let any individual change his place 
with his neighbor, and see how much 
change is accomplished in the groups 
of those by whom he is surrounded 
No more change would be accomplish. 
ed, by the shifting of our position fpoy 
the Earth tothe far-distant planet, in 
the movements of the fixed stars, |p. 
finite space belongs to God, and to God 
alone. Infinite power has filled thatspace 
with suns and systems, but there has 
been room for all. We do not fe¢ 
that we are in any danger; that our 
own System will be disturbed in its 
movements by these other Systems 
All moves on harmoniously. Novy, 
we are to raise one step higher in our 
investigations. We have spoken, hith- 
erto, only of Solar Systems, but now 
we are to rise to Sidereal Systems. 
Here [ am conscious that I am to meet 
with difficulty. I know how hard it 
is for the mind to seize upon this idea. 
Are the stars scattered throughout 
space, without any regard to each other! 
Are they extended the one behind the 
other, indefinitely ? 1 answer, no. As 
we have little subordinate systems 
moving about our Sun—as we have 
other suns and other systems occupy- 
ing their own regions of space—so we 
group together myriads of suns and 
systems into one mighty cluster, ito 
one stupendous group of stars, consti: 
tuting one system, linked to one mighty 
center, and obedient to its operations 
We, ourselves, are thus associated with 
these distant suns, and form a part 0! 
the stupendous whole. If the eye look 
out upon the stars, we see none but 
those belonging to our system. It re 
quires the aid of the telescope to Sw? 
beyond our own cluster—-to penetrat 
the vast depths of space, and see those 
other objects coming up from 1ts illim 
table confines, and bursting In all thet 
splendors upon the sight. 
If I have been successful, the idea 
will be comprehended, that we 4 ° 
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examine clusters of stars, and upon 
which the distant clusters can have no 
more influence, than can suns, which 
are fur sunk in space, have over our 
own Sun and System. It is then with 
reference to one of the great clusters 
that our examination 1s to be con- 
ducted. . 

| know that many have conceived 
the idea, that in presenting the subject 
of the center of the Universe, we 
mean that man has reached the center 
of all created things. Not so; that 
day will never come. I stand before 
vou this night, and fearlessly assert, 
that the day will never come when the 
center of the entire Universe will be 
found by man. If man were left alone 
to the revelations of science and the 
telescope, his intellect would be crush- 
ed. But there is another revelation. 

“When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained, I ex- 
claim, Lord, what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man, 
that thou visitest him; for thou hast 
made him but a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with 
glory and honor ; thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works of thy 
hands, thou hast put all things under 
his feet!” Let us not attempt the im- 
possible. 

We now rise to the investigation 
which is the principal object of this 
lecture—the determination of the 
great center of our Sidereal stratum. 
[ have already remarked that it takes 
light ten long years to travel from a 
star, located in the constellation of the 
Swan to the Karth. Now, in the 
deepest parts of our System, we find 
the stars sunk one behind the other, in 
a series five hundred deep. Here you 
see 1s distance so great that light would 
pass over it after an interval of five 
thousand years. We are able to sweep 
entirely round this cluster, and we find 
that although the depth is not equal 
anywhere, yet where it is found shal- 
lowest, lt 18 SO great as almost to seem 
infinite. Yet it is entirely separate 


| 





and distinct from the other clusters 
that lie beyond. The distance it is 
separated from its neighboring clusters 
is as great in proportion to the diame- 
ters of the clusters as isthe distance 
which separates two suns when com- 
pared with diameters of the suns them- 
selves. When Meedler directed his at- 
tention to this subject, he found that 
his predecessors had done much for 
him. He felt that the time had come 
when it was possible to attack this 
problem with hopes of success. Let 
it be remembered that astronomers had 
been long engaged in examining the 
stars, and charting down their posi- 
tions. By examining the charts, he finds 
the stars not fixed, but perpetually 
changing their places, and, slow as the 
change may be, the accuracy with which 
modern instruments measure minute 
distances, enables the astronomer not 
only to ascertain the rate of motion, 
but the actual direction in which the 
object is moving. When Herschel 
found these changes going on, the idea 
burst upon him, that probably the 
change was puarallactic, and that the 
Sun, with all its planets and comets, 
was speeding through space. He com- 
menced his examinations to see if this 
supposition was correct, when he ar- 
rived ata result the most astounding 
that was ever unfolded by the mind of 
man. He found that if he was only 
permitted to accept the hypothesis that 
the Sun was sweeping towards a cer- 
tain point in the Constellation Hercu- 
les, he could account for a large pro- 
portion of the changes of the fixed 
stars, all through the heavens. But 
when other astronomers gave their at- 
tention to this subject, and found it 
too difficult for examination, the theory 
seemed to die away, doubts were cast 
upon its results, and astronomers finally 
rejected it. At length it was taken up 
in Russia. Strange that I should an- 
nounce this. Russia—-a hundred years 
ago a land of barbarians; and yet, 
those who have made these discoveries 
are in the employment and under the 
patronage of the great Autocrat of the 
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North. Argelander, of Abo, under- 
took the solution of this problem. I 
will attempt to give you the manner 
of his operations. The grand object is 
this, to show you how it was, that the 
grand point in the heavens, toward 
which the Sun is moving, was deter- 
mined. 

Now for the demonstration. In the 
first place you must understand this, 
that parallactic motion is always easily 
computed beforehand, if the direction 
in which the person moves who makes 
the observation is known. For ex- 
ample, if I move to the right, it is very 
apparent that the column immediately 
in front of me will move to the left. 
Argelander began his investigations by 
the observation of five hundred stars, 
selected in different points in the heav- 
ens, which he compared with the obser- 
vations of the oldest astronomers. Let 
us suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that he finds the star selected for ob- 
servation to-night, was located in a 
certain point in the heavens one hun- 
dred years previous to his time, and 
that at the time he makes his observa- 
tions it is located here in another point 
in the heavens. Now the distance 
which the two points are separated 
from each other, being known, and the 
time which has been consumed in ma- 
king the separation being known, it is 
very easy to ascertain the star’s rate of 
motion. Now, then, having accom- 
plished this, with reference to every 
one of these stars, he finds them all 
converging to a certain part of the 
heavens, as if that were the point to- 
ward which the Sun is moving. Now, 
said he, I must rise higher. It must 
be that the line of direction in which 
the star moves makes an angle with 
the meridian which is an observed an- 
gle. It is observed because it is form- 
ed by the joining of two points, occu- 
pied by the star, when observed by the 
ancient and modern astronomers. Now, 
inasmuch as all these appeared to point 
at some spot toward which the sun is 
moving, he adopted a point, and said, 
now if the Sun is going to that point 
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I can predict the line of direction in 
which every star appears to move. He 
compares his computed angels with his 
observed ones In every instance, and if 
he finds any discrepancy between then, 
he assumes a new point, and thus he 
continued to take one point after ap. 
other, until all the conditions of the 
problem were fulfilled, and he 
there is the point. 

Having accomplished this much, A». 
gelander attempted to rise still higher, 
But in this he was unsuccessful. The 
difficulties which multiplied upon hin 
hands were so great, that although he 
had triumphed in the most signal man- 
ner, he finally yielded. The subject 
was taken up by Struve, another Rus. 
sian, and son of the celebrated As. 
tronomer of the same name, who was 
in charge of the great Observatory at 
Pulkova. He wished to know the 
swiftness of the Sun’s motion through 
space. I cannot attempt the demon- 
stration of his wonderful discoveries- 
[ can only give you the results—and 
wonderful as it may seem to you, our 
Sun is actually moving at the rate of 
two hundred thousand miles in every 
hour of time. Having determined 
these two grand points, the next ques- 
tion arises—may not the Sun be circu- 
lating around some grand central orb! 
—may not the Fixed Stars be wheel- 
ing their endless cycles round some 
grand roint, the center of the whole! 

This was the problem that Miedler 
undertook to solve. And Meedler is 
also under the patronage of Russia. 
He had fora long time given his at- 
tention to Sidereal Astronomy. He 
had attracted the attention of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, and, in looking round 
upon all the world (as he aiways does) 
for some one to fill the place of Struve, 
in the Observatory at Pulkova, he se- 
lected Meedler. I present these facts, 
in order that you may have confidence 
in what he has published. 

The first question to be presented, 
then, was this: Is there a grand Ven 
tral Orb ; is there a stupendous Globe 
occupying the center of our Island Un 
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verse, bearing the same proportion to 
the whole mass that the Sun does to our 
System? Let us consider the conseé- 
quences, if such a Globe existed. In 
the first place, we know that the plan- 
ets nearest the Sun revolve the swift- 
est, Now, if there be any such grand 
(Central Sun, we are certain to find it 
‘n the vicinity of this Globe, Orbs cir- 
culating around it with motions an.lo- 
vous to those exhibited, on a much 
smaller scale, by the Planets that com- 
pose our own System. Now we can 
look out into space in every direction, 
__we can examine the Stars and their 
motions, —we can therefore detect such 
a region,—we can detect the exact 
point where it 1s located, if any such 
motions, as we have described, exist, 
and the conclusion is, that no such 
globe exists. I know that I shall dis- 
appoint many of you to-night by this 
assertion, but the facts are, that we 
sweep out to the Double Stars, to the 
Triple Stars, to the Quadruple Stars, to 
the Quintuple and to the Sextuple 
Stars, and we find no such point about 
which they are moving. 

The next question to be presented is 
this: Is there no Center of Gravity, 
about which all the mighty host of Suns 
and Stars, and Comets circulate, obe- 
dient to its laws? I answer that there 
is, and it was to the solution of this 
problem, that Medler gave the ener- 
gies of his mighty intellect. 

After long years of labor, after he 
had almost exhausted the capabilities 
of analysis, after bringing to bear upon 
the problem all the mighty influences 
of science and art, after ranging from 
point to point in the heavens, which 
he was compelled successively to aban- 
don, he turned his attention to the ex- 
ammation of the beautiful group of 
Stars called the Pleiades. After watch- 
ing their movements, until he had 
computed the rates of motion of the 
principal stars in this group, and the 
‘direction in which they were journey- 
ing, he found to his great delight that 
they fulfilled all the conditions of the 
problem, and the grand result was at- 











tained. The truth comes irresistibly 
upon the mind, that there is the center, 
and that is the point about which all 
the bright hosts of heaven are sweep- 
ing, in periods which actually stun the 
human mind. Medler has already 
computed the periodic time of our own 
Sun, which gives this astonishing re- 
sult. It takes our Sun two hundred 
and eighteen millions of years to com- 
plete its stupendous cycle. 
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JOHN MILTON. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, 


PERHAPS some may be astonished at 
the subject selected—John Milton. 
Can any thing new that is true, or any 





thing true that is new, be said on such 
atheme? Have not the ages been gaz- 
ing at this ‘‘ mighty orb of song,” as at 
the sun? And have not almost all its 
gifted admirers uttered each his glow- 
ing panegyric, till now they seem to be 
ranged like planetary bodies around his 
central blaze? What more can be said 
or sung! Is it not impossible to add 
to, however easy to diminish our sense 
of his greatness? Is not the ambition 
rash and presumptuous which seeks to 
approach the subject anew? Surely 
the language of apology, at least, is the 
fit preface to such a deed of daring. 

No apology, however, do we intend 
to make. We hold that every one who 
has been delighted, benefitted, or ele- 
vated by a great author, may claim the 
privilege of gratitude, to tell the world 
that, and how, he has. We hold, too 
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that the proof of the true greatness of a 
man lies in this, that every new enco- 
miast, if in any measure qualifled for 
the task, is sure to find in him some 
new proof that the praises of all time 
have not been wasted or exaggerated. 

Who that reads or thinks at all has 
not frequent oocasions to pass by the 
cairn which a thankful world has rear- 


ed to Milton’s memory? and who can, 
at one time or other, resist the impulse 
to cast on it another stone, however 
rough and small that stone may be? 
Such is all we at present propose. 

Every man is in some degree the mir- 
ror of his times. A man’s times stand 
over him, as the sun above the earth, 
compelling an image from the dewdrop 
as well as from the great deep. The 
difference is, that while the small man 
is asmall, the great man is a broad and 
full reflection of his day. But the effect 
of the times may be seen in the baby’s 
bauble and cart, as well as in the style 
of the painter’s pencil and the poet's 
song. The converse is equallytrue. A 
man’s times are reflective ofthe man, as 
well as a man of the times. Every man 
acts on, as well as is acted on by every 
other man. The cry of the child who 
falls in yonder gutter, as really affects 
the progress of society as the roar of 
the French Revolution. There is a per- 
petual process going on of action and 
reaction, between each on the one side, 
and all on the other. The characteris- 
tic of the great man is, that his reaction 
on his age is more than its action upon 
him. No man is wholly a creator, nor 
wholly a creature of his age. The Mil- 
ton or the Shakespere is more of the cre- 
atorthan the creature. 

Some men pass through the atmos- 
phere of their time as meteors through 
the air, or comet through the heavens— 
leaving as little impression, and having 
with it a connection equally slight ; 
while others interpenetrate it so entire- 
ly that the age becomes almost identifi- 
ed with them. Milton was intensely 
the man of his time ; and, although he 
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shot far before it, it was simply becay 
he more fully felt what its tendencies 
were ; he spread his sails in its breath 
as in a favorable gale, which propelled 
him far beyond the point where the im. 
pulse was at first given. 
A glance at the the times of Miltop 
would require to be a profound ar 
comprehensive one ; for the times that 
bore such a product must have been ap 
extraordinary one. One feature, per 
haps the chief, in them was this: Mj). 
ton's age was an age attempting with 
sincere, strong, though baffled endeavor 
to be earnest, holy and _ heroic, The 
church had, in the previous age, been 
partially and nominally reformed ; but 
it had failed in accomplishing its own 
full deliverance, or the full deliverance 
of the world. It had shaken off the 
nightmare of popery, but had settled it. 
self down into a sleep, more composed, 
less disturbed, but as deadly. Is the 
Reformation, thought the high hearts 
which then gave forth their thunder 
throbs in England, to turn outa mere 
sham ? Has all that bloody seed of mar- 
tyrdom been sown in vain? Whether 
is worse after all, the incubus of super- 
stition, or the march of death? We 
have got rid of the Pope, indeed, but 
not of the world, or of the devil, or the 
flesh ; we must, therefore, repair ourre 
pairs ;amend our amendments ; reform 
our reformation ; and try, in this way, 
to get religion to come down as a prac- 
tical living power, into the hearts and 
lives of Englishmen. We must squeeze 
our old folios into new facts; we must 
see the dead blood of the martyr 
turned into living trees of right 
eousness—we must have character 
well as controversies—life, life at all 
hazards we must have, even though !! 
be through the destruction of ceremol 
ies, the damage of surplices, the dism* 
sal of bishops—aye, or the death © 
kings. Such was the spirit of that ag* 
We speak of its real onward tendent! 
—the direction of its main stream. "" 
stay not to count the numerous little 
obstinate opposing eddies that were tak: 
ing chips and straws— Lauds and Clar- 
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endons—back wards; thusand not other- 
wise, ran the master current of the 
brain, the heart and the hand of that 
agnificent era. 

— not standing near the brink 
of wnother period, in some points very 
similar to that of English Puritanism! 
Is not our age getting tired of names, 
words, preteusions; and anxious for 
things, dees, realities? It cares noth- 
ing now for such terms as Christendom 
Reformed Churches—Glorious Con- 
stitution of 1688. It wants a Christen- 
dom where the character of Christ, like 
chat of Hamlet, is not omitted by spe- 
cial desire; it wants re-reformed church- 
es, anda glorious constitution, that will 
do alittle more to feed, clothe and elu- 
cate those who sit under its shadows 
and have long talked of, without tast- 
ing its blessed fruits. It wants, in 
short, these big, beautiful words—Lib- 
erty,Religion, Free Government,Church 
and State, taken down from our flags, 
transparencies, and triumphal arches, 
and introduced into our homes, hearths, 
und hearts. And although we have 
no Cromwell and no Milton, yet thank 
God we have thousands of gallant hearts 
and gifted spirits, and eloquent tongues, 
who have vowed long and deep, in all 
the languages of Kurope, that falsehood 
and deception, of all sorts and sizes, of 
all ages, statures and complexions shall 
come to a close. 

To Milton’s time we may apply the 
words of inspiration—‘ The children 
are brought to the birth, but there is 
not strength to bring forth.” The great 
purpose of his age was formed, begun, 
but left unfinished—nay, drowned in 
slavery and blood. How mortifying to 
a spirit such as his! It was as if 
Moses had been taken up to Pisgah, 
but had been struck dead before he saw 
the Jand of milk and honey. So Milton 
had labored, and climbed to the steep 
summit, whence he expected a new 
world of liberty and truth to expand 
before him, but found instead a wilder 
chaos and a fouler hell than before. 
But dare we pity him, and need we pi- 


y ourselves? But for Milton’s disap- 
Feb. 2. 





pointments, and disgust with the evil 
days and evil tongues on which he lat- 
terly fell, he would not have retired in- 
to the solitude of his own soul; and had 
he not so retired, the world would have 
wanted its greatest poem—the “ Para- 
dise Lost.” That was the real fruit of 
the Puritanic contest—of all its tears, 
and all its blood ; and let those who are 
still enjoying a result so rich, in grati- 
tude declare ‘‘ how that red rain did 
make the harvest grow.” No life of 
Milton, worthy of the name has hither- 
to been written. Fenton’s sketch is an 
elegant trifle. Johnson’s is, in parts, a 
heavy invective—in parts, a noble pan- 
egyric; but in nowise a satisfactory life. 
Sir Egerton Brydges has written rather 
an ardent apology for his memory than 
a life. St. John’s is a piece of clever 
book-making. There is but, perhaps, 
one man in Britain, since Coleride died, 
fully qualified for supplying this desid- 
eratum—we mean Thomas de Quincy. 
We have repeatedly urged it upon his 
attention, and are not without hopes 
that he may yet address himself to a 
work which shall task even his learn- 
ing, genius and eloquence. 

We propose to refresh ourselves and 
others, by simply jotting down a few 
particulars of the poet’s career, without 
professing to give anything new on this 
head. 

John Milton was born in Bread street, 
London—a street lying in what is now 
called technically, the city under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s—on the 9th of 
December, 1608. His father was a 
scrivener, and was distinguished for his 
classical attainments. John received 
his early education under a clergyman 
of the name of Young; was afterwards 
placed at St. Paul’s School, whence he 
was removed in his seventeenth year to 
Christ Church, Cambridge, where he 
distinguished himself for the facility 
and beauty of his Latin versification. 
We are not aware, although placed at 
such a mathematical university, that he 
ever excelled in geometry ; it is uncer- 
tain whether he ever crossed the Pons 
asinorum, although it is certain he was 
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whipped for a juvenile contumacy, and 
that he never expressed any gratitude to 
his Alma Mater. Universities, in fact, 
have often proved rather stepmothers, 
than mothers, to men of genius, as the 
cases of Gibbon, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Pollock, and many others demonstrate. 
And why? Because their own souls 
are to them universities ; and they can- 
not fully attend to both, any more than 
they can be in two places at the same 
time. He originally intended to have 
entered the Church, but early formed a 
dislike to subscriptions and oaths, as 
requiring what he terms an “ accomo- 
dating conscience”—a dislike which he 
retained to the last. He could not 
stoop his giant stature beneath the low 
lintel of a test. He was too religious 
to be the mere partisan of any sect. 
From College he carried nothing but a 
whole conscience, and the ordinary de- 
gree of A. M., for he never afterward 
received another ; indeed the idea of Dr. 
Milton is ludicrous. As well almost 
speak of Dr. Isaiah, Professor Melchi- 
sedec, or —— Ezekiel, Esq. 

His father, meanwhile, had retired 
from business to Horton, Buckingham- 
shire, where the young Milton spent five 
years insolitary study. Of these years, 
little comparatively is known ; but to 
us they seem among the most interest- 
ing of his life. Then the dark founda- 


tions of his mind were laid ; then stor- 


ed up those profound stores of learning, 
which were commensurate with his ge- 
nius, and on which that genius fed, free 
and unbounded, as a fire feeds on a 
mighty forest. There, probably much 
time was spent in contemplating natu- 
ral scenery, and in the exercises of de- 
votion ; and there he composed those ex- 
quisite minor poems, which alone would 
have made his name immortal—‘ L’Al- 
legro,” ‘ I] Penserosos,” ‘‘ Comus,” and 
* Lycidas.” At the age of thirty, hav- 
ing received leave from his father to tra- 
vel, he visited Paris, Florence, Rome 
and Naples. His name had gone be- 
fore him, and his progress was a tri- 
umph. Public dinner and piece of plate 
did not abound in thoseday ; but the 

















nobility of the country entertained him 
at their mansions, and the literati wrote 
poems in his praise. 

We may conceive with what delight 
he found his dreams of the continent re. 
alized—with what kindling rapture his 
eyes met the Alps, gazed on the golden 
plains of Italy, or perused the master. 
pieces of Italian art in the halls of Flo. 
rence, or the palaces of Rome. Milton 
in the Coliseum, or standing at mid- 
night upon Mount Palatine, with the 
ruins of Rome dim-discovered around 
him—it were subject for a painting or 
a poem. At this time a little incident 
of romance occurred. In his youth, he 
was extremely handsome, so much 80, 

*that he was called the lady of his col- 
lege. When in Italy, he had lain down 
to repose during the heat of the day in 
the fields. A young lady of high rank 
was passing with her servant ; she was 
greatly struck with the appearance of 
the slumberer, who seemed to her eyes 
as one of the angels, whom he after- 
wards described as reposing in the vale 


of heaven. She wrote a few extempore 
lines in his praise, laid them down at 
his side and went on her way. When 
Milton awoke, he found the lines lying, 
but the fair writer gone. One account 
says he spent some time in searching for 


her, but in vain. Another (on which 
Bulwer has founded a poem) relates 
that she still stung by his beauty, fol- 
lowed him to England, and was so mor- 
tified at finding him by this time mar- 
ried that she died of a broken heart. 

Milton had intended to extend his 
tour to Sicily and Greece, but the state 
of affairs in England drew him home. 
‘“‘T deemed it dishonorable,” he said, 
“to be lingering abroad, even for the 
improvement of my mind, while my 
fellow citizens were contending for their 
liberty at home.” There spoke the ver- 
itable man and hero, John Milton, one 
who measured everything not by its re- 
lations to delight, but to duty ; and felt 
himself ever in his great Taskmaster’s 
eye. 

The civil war had by this time brok- 
en out in flames which were not to be_ 
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slaked for twenty years, and into which 
even a king’s blood was to fall like oil. 

Milton though an admiral fencer,and 
as brave as his own Michael, thought 
he might serve the popular cause better 
by the pen than by the sword. He 
calmly sat down, therefore, to write 
down royalty, prelacy, andevery species 
of arbitrary power. At the same time 
he opened a school for the education of 
the young. This has actually formed a 
count of indictment against him. Mil- 
ton has been thought by some to have 
demeaned himself by teaching children 
the first elements of knowledge, al- 
though it be one of the noblest avoca- 
tions—although the fact of the contempt 
in which it is held, ought to be a count 
of indictiuent against an age so foolish 
to entertain it—although it be an avo- 
cation rendered illustrious by other 
names than that of Milton, the names of 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Buchanan, 
Parr, Johnson and Arnold—and al- 
though the day is coming when the ti- 
tles of captain, or colonel, or knight-at- 
arms— yea, and those of a king, kaiser, 
and emperor, will look mean and con- 
temptible compared with that of a vil- 
lage-schoolmaster. 

Schoolmaster as he was, and after- 
wards Latin secretary to Cromwell, 
Milton found time to do and write 
much in the course of the eighteen or 
twenty years which elapsed between his 
return to England and the Restoration. 
He found time for writing several treat- 
ises on divorce, for publishing his cele- 
brated treatise on education, and his still 
more celebrated discourse on the liberty 
of unlicensed printing, for collecting his 
minor poems in English and Latin, and 
for defending, in various treatises, the ex+ 
ecution of Charles I., and the Govern- 
ment of Cromwell, beside commencing an 
English History, an English Grammar, 
and a Latin Dictionary. Meanwhile, his 
wife, who had borne him three daughters, 
died in chilbed. Meanwhile, too, a dis- 
case of the eyes, brought on by intense 
study, began gradually to eclipse the most 
intellectual orbs then glowing upon earth. 
We could conceive him to have penned 
‘n expostulation to the advancing shadow 
equally sublime and equally vain, for it 
ras God’s pleasure that his great spirit 








should like himself, dwell for a season in 
the thick darkness. And scarcely had the 
last glimmer of light been extinguished, 
than as if the coming calamities had been 
stayed and spellbound hitherto by tho 
calm look of the Magician, in one torrent 
they come upon his head: but although 
it was a Niagara that fell, it fell like a 
Niagara upon a rock; In an evil 
hour, as it seemed at that time, at least, 
for Britain, for Milton, for the progress of 
the human race, the restored Charles ar- 
rived. The consequences were disastrous 
to Milton. His name was proscribed, 
his books burned, himself obliged to ab- 
scond, and it is what some would call a 
miracle that this blinded Samson was not 
led forth to give his enemies sport, at the 
place of common execution, and that the 
most godlike head in the world did not 
roll off from the bloody block. But ‘‘man 
is immortal till hiswork be done.” We 
speak of accidents and possibilities; but in 
reality, and looking at the matter upon 
the God-side of it, Milton could no more 
have perished then, than he could a cen- 
tury before. His future works were as 
certain and as inevitable, and due at their 
day, as ‘‘ Summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest.” 

Even after the heat of persecution had 
abated, and his life was by suffrance se- 
cure—it was never more—the prospects 
of Milton were aught but cheering. He 
was poor, he was blind, he was solitary— 
his second wife died; his daughters, it 
would appear, were not the most agreea- 
ble of companions; his country was en- 
slaved; the hopes of the church, and of 
the world seem blasted ;—one might have 
expected that disappointment, regret and 
vexation would have completed their work. 
Probably his enemies expected so to. 
Probably they said, ‘‘ We’ll neglect him 
and see if that does not break his heart— 
we'll bring down on his head the silence 
of a world that was once wont to ring 
with his name.” They did not know their 
man. They knew not that he was one of 
the immortal coursers, who fed on no vul- 
gar or earthly food. He ‘‘ had meat from 
heaven to eat that the world knew not 
of.” 

It was the greatest crisis in the history 
of the individual man. 

Napoleon survived the loss of his em- 
pire; and men called him great because he 
survived it. Sir Walter Scott not only 
survived the loss of his fortune, but he 
struggled manfully amid the sympathy of 
the civilized species to regain it. But 
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Milton, amidst the lossof friends,fortune, 
fame, sight, safety, domestic comfort, 
long cherished hopes, not only survived, 
but stood firm as a god above the ruins of 
a world; and not only stood firm, but 
built, alone and unaided, to himself, an 
everlasting monument. Whole centuries 
of every-day life seemed condensed in 
those few years in which he was construct- 
ing his work; and is it too daring a con- 
ception—that of the Great Spirit watch- 
ing from on high its progress, and saying 
of it as he did of his own creation when 
finished, ‘‘It was very well.” 

But, indeed, his own work it was. For, 
strong as this hero felt himself, in his ma- 
tured learning—in his genius, so highly 
cultured, yet still so fresh and young in 
his old experience, he did not venture to 
put his hand to the task till, with strong 
crying and tears, he had asked the inspi- 
ration and guidance of a higher power. 
Nor were these denied him. As Noah 
into the ark of old, the Lord ‘‘shut ”’ Mil- 
ton in within the darkened tabernacles of 
his own spirit, and that tabernacle being 
filled with light from heaven, ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost ” arose, the joint work of human ge- 
nius and of divine illumination. 

We have seen the first edition of this 
marvellous poem—a small, humble duo- 
decimo, in ten books, which was the orig- 
inal number but to us it seemed rich all 
over, aS summer’s sunset with glory. 
Kvery one has heard, probably of the 
price, the goodly price, at which it was 
prized and bought—five pounds with a 
contingency of fifteen more in case of sale. 
For two years before it seemed to have 
slumbered in manscript, and very likely 
was the while carried round -the trade, 
seeking for one hardy enough to be its 
literary accoucher. But let us imagine 
that in our day it would have met with a 
different reception. 

We can well imagine Adam Black, or 
John Murray, saying to Milton, ‘‘Splen 
did poem, sir—great genius in it; but it- 
wont sell, we fear—far too long, too many 
learned words in it—odd episode that on 
sin and death. If you could rub it down 
into a tragedy, and secure Macready for 
Satan, and Helen Facuit for Eve,it might 
take; or if you could write a few songs on 
the third French Revolution, or some- 
thing in the style of ‘ Dombey and Son.’ 
Good morning, Mr. Milton.” It appear- 
ed in 1667, but was a long time in rising 
to its just place in public estimation. The 
public preferred Waller’s insipid common- 
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places, and Dryden’s ranting plays to the 
divine blank verse of Milton. Waller 
himself spoke of it as a long, dull poem in 
blank verse; if its length could not be coy. 
sidered a merit, it had no other. The cage 
is not singular. Two of the greatest po- 
ems in English of this century are, in our 
judgment, Wordworth’s ‘ Excursion,” 
and Bailey’s ‘‘ Festus.” Both were for 
years treated with neglect, although we 
are certain that both will survive the 
‘* Pickwick Papers.” 

Between his masterpiece and his death, 
little occurred except the publication of 
some minor, but noble productions, in- 
cluding ‘* Paradise Regained,” ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes,” ‘‘ A System of Logic,’ ‘4 
Treatise of True Religion,” and a collec- 
tion of his familiar epistles of Latin. 

At Last, November, 1675, at the age of 
sixty-six, under an exhaustion of the yi- 
tal powers, Milton expired, and that spi- 
rit, which was ‘‘only a little lower than 
the angels,” went away to mingle with 
the starry kindred. It is with a certain 
severe satisfaction that we contemplate 
the death of a man like Milton. We feel 
that tears and lamentation are here unbe- 
coming, and would mar the solemn sweet- 
ness of the scene. With serenity, nay, 
joy, we witness this majestic man-child 
caught up to God and his throne, soaring 
away from the many shadows which sur. 
rounded him on earth, into that bright el- 
ment in which he seemed already natural- 
ized. Who seeks to weep as he sees the 
river, rich with the spoils of its long wan- 
dering, and become a broad mirror for 
the heavens at length sinking in the bosom 
of the deep. 

Thus died Milton, the prince of mod- 
ern men, accepting death as gently and 
silently, as the sky receives the waning 
moon. We are reminded of a descrip- 
tion in ‘‘ Hyperion ”’ of the death of Go- 
ethe: ‘‘ His majestic eye looked for the 
last time on the light of a pleasant sum- 
mer morning. Calm asa God the old 
man sat, and with a smile, seemed to bid 
farewell to the light of day, on which he 
had gazed for more than eighty years. 
Books were near him, and the pen which 
had just dropped from his dying fingers. 
‘Open the shutters, and let in more 
light,’ were his last words. Slowly stretch- 
ing forth his hand, he seemed to write 12 
the air, and, as it sank down again and 
was motionless, the spirit of the old man 
was gone.” 
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BY MRS. M. L. MATHESON. 


Round about our dwelling lonely 
White-robed angels waiting stand; 
Wait to bear our darling Freddie 
To that holy, happy land; 
Darling Freddie, dying Freddie, 
To that holy, happy land. 


Now I hear their flitting pinions; 
Sweet the heavenly airs they bring; 
Hov’ring o’er our dying darling, 
In his ear they sweetly sing; 
Darling Freddie, dying Freddie, 
In his ear they sweetly sing. 


Faint the winter dawn is breaking; 
Slow his feeble pulses creep; 

Cold and still our precious darling 
Sinks in death’s oblivious sleep; 

Darling Freddie, dying Freddie, 
Sinks in death’s oblivious sleep. 


Saviour dear, our idol shattered, 
To thy cross we bow the knee; 
Pity thou our grevious mourning, 

Take our darling home to thee; 
Darling Freddie, dying Freddie, 
Take our darling home to thee. 





SNOW FLAKES. 


BY MRS. J. B. SHRIGLEY. 


Softly falls the snow-flakes white, 
Softly on the earth to-night; 
Silently as the angel of death, 

As it steals away the lingering breath; 
Pure and cold, and soft and white, 
Falls the beautiful snow to-night. 

















Some on the graves of those we love, 
Whose spirits have fled tothe land above; 
Some on the heads of the rich and great. 
Some on the poor and desolate; 

But pure and cold, and soft and white 
Falls the beautiful flakes to-night. 


Lightly they fall on the young and gay, 

Whose hearts are happy as they? 

Robed in mantles and furs so warm, 

They laugh in the face of the feathery 
storm; 

But oh! how cold, and drear, and white, 

They fall on the shivering poor to-night. 


What is thy mission, beautiful snow ? 
Cov’ring over the earth below; 

One by one thou comest down, 

Over the country and busy town, 
Till like charity, pure and white, 
Thou coverest many a stain to-night. 


Many a rugged way is made fair; 
Covering too full many a snare; 

We may not trust thee, beautiful snow; 
We know not what is sleeping below; 
For under thy mantle soft and white, 
Is hidden many a snare to-night. 


Remove not the ancient landmarks 
which thy fathers have set. 


Speech is the gift of all, but thought 
of few.—D. Cato. 


Sudden movements of the mind often 
break out either for great good or great 
evil.— Homer. 


Success consecrates the foulest crimes. 
— Seneca. 


Shame may restrain what the law 
does not prohibit.— Seneca. 


So live and hope, as if thou wou!dst 
die inmediately.—Pliny. 


To be commended by those who 
might blame without fear, gives great 
pleasure.— Agesilaus. 
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THE WARNING. 





A TALE OF TRUTH, 


‘* There’s strength deep bedded in our hearts, of 
We ates little, till the shaft has pierced 

Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found ?” 

‘‘ Wuat an interesting young gentle- 
man Mr. Merrill is !’ exclaimed Sophia 
to her sisters, as they sat at their morn- 
ing work. “I thought him perfectly 
fascinating last night ; so polite—such 
a graceful bow—-knows how to pay a 
compliment so pleasantly.” 

“T did not see anything very agree- 
able in him,” replied Martha, as she 
looked up, extremely surprised to hear 
her sister express herself so warmly in 
Mr. Merrill’s “He surely 
knows how to dance well, and that is 
his principal recommendation.” 

“QO sister, you forget his person, his 
manners, and his generous spirit, al- 


favor. 


ways ready at any expense to entertain 


his friends. See the difference between 
his conduct and that of your favorite, 
Marshman, who stays day after day 
behind the counter, to hoard up wealth 
which none can enjoy.” 

‘‘ Sophia, do not speak so harshly of 
my favorite, as you please to term him. 
Perhaps you are not aware that his 
economical habits are the result of ne- 
cessity, as well as of principle ; and 
that instead of hoarding wealth, his 
money is used for the support of a 
widowed and infirm mother, who is en- 
tirely dependent on his exertions. You 
will never hear of him, I think, as a 
defaulter, or as using the funds en- 
trusted to him in midnight revelries.” 

“ Sophia is sadly deceived,” whis- 
pered a young sister of fourteen to her 

















mother. ‘Our school girls speak of 
Mr. Merrill’s character as suspicious 
His employers, it is said, are becoming 
very uneasy. They cannot place the 
confidence in him which they haye 
formerly done.” 

Sophia’s quick ear had heard the re. 
mark, and the reddening cheek betray. 
ed that the gentleman was of more 
than ordinary interest to her. “ It jg 
envy, mere envy, that leads any one to 
speak ill of Mr. Merrill,” said she in g 
tone of vexation. 


Mrs. Wilmot had listened anxiously 
to the conversation between her daugh- 
ters, and a deep shade of sorrow passed 
over her features, as she looked on her 
fatherless children, just emerging into 
womanhood,—so fair, so unacquainted 
with the world ; and she shuddered at 
the thought that they should ever be 
the victims of misplaced affection. She 
longed forever to screen them with a 
mother’s love, from all the vicissitudes 
of life. ‘‘ Heaven preserve my daugh- 
ters from the cup of sorrow of which I 
have so deeply drunk!” she involun- 
tarily exclaimed, as she retired from 
her daughters, and sought her chamber 
to give vent to her over-charged heart. 

Her daughters knew that a cloud of 
adversity had overshadowed _ their 
mother’s path. They knew that her 
married life had been one of desola- 
tion. Never had the name of their 
father been called by their mother. 
The eldest had an indistinct remem- 
brance of a painful interview between 
her parents, which terminated soon 
in their separation. The younger ones 
knew not a father’s love. His eye had 
beamed on them only in their infantile 
years ; and when they witnessed the 
endearments of the domestic fire-side, 
where the prayers of the sire called 
down blessings on his offspring, they 
often wept that they were never to 
realize a father’s tenderness. Delicacy 


forbade their asking Mrs. Wilmot any 
Relatives mentioned him 


questions. 
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“sie oascaeleaoaoa 
rew up to womanhood 
not we om. ol ‘done: that their 
pers . had forsaken his family, and 
pee them on the world destitute. 
t 1 painful silence reigned through 
the little parlor from which Mrs. Wil- 
mot had retired. Each seemed ocecu- 
ed with her own thoughts. Mary 
was weeping, and her tears had fallen 
unnoticed on her slate, obscuring a 
composition on which she had bestowed 
much labor. 

«| do wish, sister Sophia, that Mr. 
Merrill had not popped into your head 
this morning ; for my whole composi- 
tion is spoiled; my ideas are so scat. 
tered that I cannot rearrange them ; 
and, worse than all, mamma has been 
enveloped in gloom, by a few idle re- 
marks.” 

“Mamma is too anxious about us, I 
think,” replied Sophia. 

At this momept a brother of Mrs. 
Wilmot entered the apartment. He 
noticed the gloom which had deprived 
his nieces of their usual hilarity, and 
his eye rested inquiringly on Sophia. 

“Uncle, dear uncle,” said his niece 
“You see us all sober. Some casual 
remarks have called to mamma’s re- 
membrance scenes that are past, over 
which memory weeps. Do tell us 
something of my father’s history, and 
then let the veil of oblivion be drawn 
over his follies and his faults.” 

“T have felt for some time,” re- 
marked Mr. Converse, “ that you ought 
to know something respecting him, that 
you might better appreciate your moth- 
er’s situation, to enable you, if need 
should be, to imitate her firmness ; and 
like her, acquire that strength of mind, 
which, by the blessing of a kind Prov- 
idence, has borne her above the waves 
of affliction, which almost overwhelm- 
edher. It is a little more than twenty 
years since your grandfather died, and 
left your mother heiress to a handsome 
property. By his will, his unmarried 
daughters could not come into posses- 
‘ion of their share until their marriage 
day, and this circumstance may have 
Induced them to marry rather prema- 





turely. Many were the suitors who 
knelt at the shrine of youth, beauty 
and wealth. Your mother is now but 
the faded semblance of what she was 
at eighteen. Her heart was buovant 
with hope, her figure possessed a fairy 
lightness, and scarcely ever did I see a 
cheek which glowed so beautifully with 
the hue of health. 

“ Ann had just returned from Litch- 
field, where she had spent some time 
under the care of Miss P. Admirers 
were numerous ; and many there were 
whose plain manners and farmer-like 
address gained them a prompt refusal. 
I see them now in affluent circumstan- 
ces, blessed with all that a bounteous 
heaven can bestow. They are men of 
influence and weight in society. OQ, 
how those girls mistake who refuse a 
man because he does not make an ele- 
gant appearance, when he possesses all 
the qualities needful to constitute a 
good husband !” 

‘‘ Sophia,” whispered Mary, “ do you 
hear what uncle says? Don’t marry a 
man because he is genteel, 1 beg of 
you.” 

“It was at this time,” continued Mr. 
Converse, ‘that I met your father, 
Edward Wilmot, at W , where he 
was established in the mercantile busi- 
ness. He was peculiarly fascinating in 
his personal appearance—a general fa- 
vorite with all classes, and possessed a 
fund of wit and humor I scarce ever 
saw equalled. His exterior was im- 
posing, and his features finely formed, 
without possessing that effeminacy 
which often attaches itself to a hand- 
some man. It is not strange that the 
inexperienced heart of Ann Converse 
was captivated. I well recollect the 
hushed silence that reigned in the 
church in M ,as the young couple 
stood before the altar, and the venerable 
Mr. R. performed the nuptial cer- 
emony. Beautiful! beautiful ! was the 
exclamation of many, as with intense 
interest and throbbing heart I gazed on 
them. 

“ Ann was but a year my junior, 
and I was proud of such a sister. She 
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looked with such a trusting confidence 
on him who was soon to be nearer than 
father, mother, brother or sister, | men- 
tally said, can he ever betray the con- 
fidence of that trusting girl, and plant 
a thorn in her bosom 4 

“The blessing fell tremulously from 
the lips of that aged minister—their 
hands were joined—the ceremony was 
over—and, as I turned from the altar, 
I noticed a look, almost like severity, 
that sat sternly on the features of some 
of my father’s friends. Perhaps they 
were unconscious of such an express- 
ion of feeling ; but, as it was, it seem- 
ed to me an omen of evil. 

“ The life of Ann Converse had been 
one of unmingled gladness, until the 
death of her father ; and now her joy- 
ous spirit basked in the sunshine of 
happiness. The rainbow of hope arch- 
ed her sky, and she wished not to have 
her dream of domestic joy dispelled as 
illusory. Mr. Wilmot removed his 
bride immediately to his residence in 
WwW The first year of their mar- 
ried life was unmarked by any incident 
of unusual occurrence. At its expira- 
tion, Mr. Wilmot concluded to remove 
to a village about twelve miles from 
Ann’s maternal residence. In that 
place, her property was expended in 
building and furnishing a splendid 
house. Her domestic management was 
characterized by neatness, economy and 
order. There was much that was at- 
tractive in the household arrangements 
of Mrs. Wilmot. There was always a 
cheerful smile and a well arranged ta- 
ble to meet Mr. Wilmot, when the du- 
ties of the day were over; but habits 
long formed will hardly be subdued, 
unless by firm principle. Mrs. Wilmot 
noticed that the absence of her hus- 
band at his business was becoming 
more and more protracted. Innocence 
suspects no evil, and her mind was al- 
ways ready to form a favorable excuse 
for Edward’s delay. Occupied with 
family cares, the lateness of the hour 
would often surprise her. 

“One evening she was waiting, as 
usual, the return of her husband ; the 








ata 
candle had twice burned to its socket . 
she had read and sewed by turns ;, 
while away the time, and again ia 
up the daily paper. Her husband's 
name arrested her eye. Can you ima. 
gine her surprise, when she found her 
best furniture was to be sold at auc- 
tion the following day? She couly 
hardly believe her eyes. Again she 
read, and found it was an exact cata. 
logue of her parlor furniture. Ap. 
sorbed in painful reflection, she heeded 
not the entrance of her husband unti| 
he stood at her side. The paper lay on 
the stand before her, her finger stil] 
pointing to the advertisement, as 
though to ascertain if she were indeed 
correct. 

“ Mr. Wilmot, with an assumed air 
of cheerfulness, exclaimed, ‘ What are 
you prosing over, Ann? 

*« His voice roused her. ‘ What does 
that mean ?’ she replied, her eye direct- 
ing his to the paper. 

“QO, it is that hateful paper that 
distresses you, Ann. I have been un- 
fortunate—I am embarrassed ; and, 
rather than call on my friends, | 
thought it best to part with articles 
that were not indispensably necessary 
to our comfort.’ 

“Your mother’s devotion to her hus- 
band was such, that it was enough to 
know that he had been unfortunate, 
and that such a sacrifice was neces- 
sary. 

“<Tt is trying,’ was her reply, ‘ but 
I will meet it patiently.’ 

“The husband looked grateful, and 
with consummate care he directed her 
attention tothe nestling babe in the 
cradle. The mother’s tenderness was 
awakened, and, as the infant pillowed 
its head on her bosom, the auction was 
forgotten ; the smiles of the little one, 
beaming with love for its mother, help- 
ed to dispel the gloom. Edward kissed 
his gentle wife, and, confidence restored, 
she shed around her a fascinating i- 
fluence. 

“The auction came, and furniture 
that was simple substituted in the place 
of the elegant articles that had been 
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WELLMAN’S 
ed. There was no lack of at- 
ea to Mrs. Wilmot that could have 


‘nduced her to think that her husband 
was irregular in his habits, except his 
yrolonged absences. Time wore on, 
anda little group were gathering around 
them ; and with the cares of a family, 
Ann had less time to devote to anxious 
forebodings. But adamp was thrown 
over her spirits when the long winter 
evenings came and went, and the er- 
ring one was rarely by his own fire- 
side. When questioned as to the rea- 
son, the irritation which he betrayed 
grieved and dispirited his wife. Ru- 
mors were current of inattention to 
business ; but she heard them not. 
The crisis at last approached; mer- 
chants in New York became impatient 
for their dues—his notes returned pro- 
tested, and Mr. Wilmot was obliged to 
close his business. The mansion in 
which he lived was your mother’s pro- 
perty, but it was sacrificed with the 
rest. She loved her husband not the 
less for being unfortunate, and strove 
with unwearied assiduity to impel him 
to renewed exertion; but ah! there 
was a fatal secret that she did not un- 
derstand—a poison in the cup of her 
domestic bliss. 

“The young couple had many friends, 
and Edward was soon re-established in 
business. But he was unfortunate— 
again they came to his aid. It was 
whispered that he ‘played deeply.’ 
Ann had borne their adversities with- 
out amurmur. She would not add to 
his trials by imputing his ill success to 
mismanagement, though there was 
something in his air which told that 
all was not right. He did not exhibit 
the sime tenderness for his prattling 
babes—-he rarely took them on his knee; 
and when their fond mother placed 
them in his arms, as in other days, there 
seemed no music in the laugh of in- 
fancy, to awaken a father’s sympathy. 
Mrs. Wilmot accidentally found several 
packs of cards, and these unfolded the 
page of her husband’s misfortunes. 
She could now account for his nightly 


absences. She could realize the cause 
Feb. 3. 











of that infatuation which had desola- 
ted their fire-side, and had made their 
once happy home a wilderness. The 
discovery was a death-blow—the fu- 
neral knell of hope and happiness. 
She wrapped the fatal cards in an en- 
velope, on which she wrote her name, 
and laid them in his secretary. Ed- 
ward knew by the drooping spirits of 
his wife that his character was exposed, 
and that she had learned that he was a 
gamester. The barrier was removed, 
and from this time he plunged deeply 
into dissipation. He became entirely 
absorbed in his midnight revelries. 

“He was entreated to forbear—but 
entreaties were useless. ‘I shall re- 
store my broken fortunes,’ he would 
say, ‘and wealth shall again be yours.’ 
An ignis fatuus lured him on—his 
health became impaired—his business 
was utterly neglected, and my poor 
sister, with her helpless family, were 
left without the means of support. 
He did not treat her with harshness ; 
but, O! such cruel neglect. He sac- 
rificed at the card-table his property, 
his health and his honor. The full 
moon, just sinking to her rest, often 
witnessed him stealing to the sleepless 
bed-side of his wife ; till at length self 
respect seemed entirely lost, and he 
would absent himself for several days, 
none knew where. Friends urged a 
separation. They had tried to reclaim 
him—they had remonstrated—they 
were at length disgusted. Their object 
was now to prevail upon Mrs. Wilmot 
to return to the home of her childhood. 
O, how the lone heart will cling in its 
bitterness to that which it has loved ! 
She still hoped he would change ; and 
when she thought of the work of ruin 
which had been accomplished in a few 
short years, how could she leave her 
husband to degradation—a lost, a ruin- 
ed man? She roused herself from the 
lethargy which hung over her and de- 
termined to exert herself to obtain an 
adequate support for herself and her 
little ones. 

“To open a boarding house appeared 
the most appropriate method of doing 
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this, and in her efforts she was for 

awhile successful ; but Mr. Wilmot’s 

infatuation was such, that all consider- 

ation for his family seemed absorbed in 

one fatal passion. Again and again 
were the silver and other valuable arti- 
cles taken from the house, and deposit- 
ed with the pawn-broker. Articles of 
dress were staked at the table. Large 
sums of money were often taken from 
the house, but never returned. Your 
mother found itjmpossible to contend 
with such accumulated difficulties. She 
arranged her affairs, and with five 
children—the eldest perhaps eleven— 
returned to the home which she, a 
happy bride, had left twelve years be- 
fore. She was but thirty years of age 
—still lovely—but sorrow had wither- 
ed the rose on her cheek ; and had it 
not been that her mind was nerved 
with more than ordinary strength, she 
would have sunk into an untimely 
grave. The affections of her heart had 
been seared and withered, her family 
thrown dependent on the charity of 
friends, and he who was pledged to 
cherish and protect through weal and 
woe, had fallen from his station in so- 
ciety, and become an outcast. 

“Mrs. Wilmot felt, ‘Never was 
there sorrow like unto my sorrow.’ 
Although she drooped, she fainted not. 
She had learned, during her afflictions, 
to put her trust in an unfailing source 
of consolation ; and when the rebellious 
tear would fall, the murmuring word 
would die on her lips, and she would 
meekly say, ‘The cup that my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it? 
When she looked on her children, she 
felt the necessity of exertion. Much 
devolved on her, and she acted with 
corresponding energy, devoting herself 
entirely to their education. 

“For several years I had spent my 
time in N T 
health unfitting me for attention to 
business. I resolved immediately to 
come and reside with my sister, and 
aid her in the task of educating her 
fatherless babes ; for so they soon were. 
But a few months fled ere intelligence 





, my delicate , 





was conveyed to us of the death of My 
Wilmot. We mourned—but we mourn. 
ed not as those without hope. A ray 
of light gleamed over the dying pil- 
low, and He who forgave the thief on 
the cross, spoke peace to the departing 
spiritof your father. Yet we mourned 
that nature’s noble architecture should 
have been so fearfully destroyed. We 
wept that the manly Edward had not 
power to contend with those fascina- 
tions which were the wreck of hope 
peace and life. 

‘You weep, my dear girls. Let the 
veil of oblivion rest on his memory ; 
and raise it not but to dwell on his vir. 
tues, forhe had many. Strive to ful- 
fill the duties which shall be assigned 
you. Imitate the example of your 
mother in her tenderness—her forti- 
tude—her faith—and may nought but 
peace be written on the page of your 
destiny.” 

It had been an unwelcome task for 
Mr. Converse to speak thus of the 
dead, and he revolved in his mind some 
mode of dissipating the sadness which 
he had increased by this recital ; and 
then he recollected a ride which he had 
in contemplation when he entered the 
room. ‘My carriage is at the door, 
girls ; who would like to ride?’ 

“We will all go as soon as we get 
our faces washed, dear uncle,” said 
Martha. 

“ But, why are you not preparing, 
Mary ?’ exclaimed the kind uncle. 

“ Why,” she replied, smiling through 
her tears, “I have to carry a compo- 
sition to school this afternoon, and 
only look! I had it all written on my 
slate, and now you cannot see buta 
word here and there. Now, I will go 
to ride if you will give me a few heads 
—my subject, The Old Bachelor.” 

“ Agreed, agreed, said Mr. Converse, 
as he kissed the cheek of his favorite 
niece. 

A knock at the door arrested their 
preparation, and a domestic slipped 10 
with a request from Mr. Merrill to see 
Miss Sophia. The party, equipped for 
the ride, were soon in the carriage, and 
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Sophia was left to a solitary tete-a-tete 


with her fascinating beau. The tale 
she had just heard was sufficient to 

revent her bestowing her hand on the 
elegant James Merrill. Future events 
showed that “all is not gold that glit- 
ters ;” and in after life she was grateful 
that she had not been involved in the 
fate of the defaulter. 


$A 


Is God Cognizable by the Reason. 





BY W. L. PENFIELD. 

THERE are two methods whereby 
(God is supposed to be knowable,—one 
through the medium of sense, the other 
by intuition, by pure reason abstracted 
from all relation to material things. 
The proofs of God’s existence drawn 
from the latter are twofold: First, 
from the existence of reason in man ; 
second, from certain ideas contained in 
the reason, called universal and neces- 
sary. This last species of proof we 
We shall not at- 
tempt the proof by those universal and 
necessary ideas, which, it is claimed, 
can not be got from empirical knowl- 
edge, and hence must have been im- 
planted in the mind by God, nor an- 
other species of proof based on the ex- 
istence of the absolute in ethics which 
affords a powerful argument in demon- 
stration of God’s existence. 

Before 


shall not attempt. 


considering the question 
alirmatively and in its most exhaust- 
ive phase, let us look at the negative 
of the question, by inquiring, can there 
be a God who is not cognizable by the 
reason! If God is, He must have in- 
telligence and universality. Now, a 
certain necessary attribute of intelli- 


supreme, universal 


its existence. 


verse. 





gence is activity. 
not, intelligence is not. 


59 


Where activity is 


Mental ac- 


tivity is thought, and where there is no 
thought there is no intelligence. A 


intelligence must 
display activity, and thereby manifests 
If this universal intelli- 
gence manifests its existence, its activi- 
ty, it must be apprehended in some 
form and degree by us, who are intelli- 
gent beings. Reiterating the inquiry, 
can there be a God who is not cogniza- 
ble by the reason! the answer is ob- 
vious. If God is, He must in some 
way be cognizable by the reason. We 
are next to consider the question 
affirmatively. How is God’s existence 


made known to the reason ? 


Before seeking the solution of this 
problem, it may be well to consider the 
argument of induction to God’s exis- 


that the universe manifests 


tence by relation to the material uni- 
Can we prove, by the laws and 
existence of the material universe, that 
there is a Supreme Ruler ? 


It is said 


system, 


harmony, regularity in its movements ; 


and this illustrates the workings and 


supervision of a Ruling Intelligence. 
This is controverted by fatalists, who 
undertake to show that this may be 
the result of the logic of nature, or of 


necessity, in the evolution of material 


things ; that the existence of matter 
has been eternal, and that in its spon- 
taneous, successive evolutions, it as- 


sumes this regularity (or what is term- 
ed regularity) of movement ; but that 
this apparent regularity of movement 
is so called simply because we have 
been always accustomed to behold it ; 
that whatever we behold manifesting 
itself in definite succession and appa- 
rent uniformity, may not, in its essence, 
be at all uniform, but precisely the re- 
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verse. - And, again, the life of the hu- 
man race has been too brief to author- 
ize us to affirm that regularity, or per- 
manent harmony, is a characteristic of 
the universe; that a few thousand 
years is hardly more than a cipher in 
the history of matter. So that the in- 
ductive argument in proof of God’s ex- 
istence is thereby crippled. But again, 
we cannot measure the breadth of the 
universe ; by the most powerful appli- 
cations of science we do not, can not 
fathom the depths of space. And thus, 
while we may grant, for argument’s 
sake, that at this point in the world of 
matter we behold only apparent har- 
mony, yet far beyond our power of 
penetration, into the fields of space, 
matter may exist in a state of chaos. 
And still further, it is asserted by Mr. 
Mill, that beyond this hemisphere of 
matter may exist another, which is not 
governed by the same physical laws as 
our own, but by precisely the reverse, 
where the principles the most absolute 
—the mathematical—should conflict, 
where four right lines should describe a 
circle, and two and two make five. But, 
rejecting this latter as an absurdity, it 
cannot be denied that though the ap- 
parent order and harmony of visible 
matter demonstrate the strongest pro- 
bability of God’s existence, the demon- 
stration, from its lack of absoluteness, 
does not establish the certainty of his 
existence. And, so, if there is a God, 
it can not be absolutely proven by the 
argument of induction. It becomes 
necessary, then, to show that God is 
knowable to pure reason, abstracted 
from all relation to matter, and to tind 
inthe profundities of mind the proof of 
his existence. 

If God exists He must be known to 
pure reason ; and having shown that, 
if God exists, it is impossible that He 
should not be so discovered, we pro- 
ceed with the attempt to demonstrate 
how this existence is discovered to the 
reason. In order to do this we must 
first ascertain what are the necessary 
attributes of a God : 

lst.—He must be intelligence ; for 
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else He is mere blind necessity—no 
God at all. 

2d.—He must possess the power of 
self-determination, that is, of willin 
what shall and what shall not be : for 
otherwise he would be powerless—yo 
God at all. 

3d.—He must be self-conscious, that 
is, conscious of Himself as distinct 
from all other forms of being ; for else 
He would have nothing to rule but 
Himself—a king without a kingdom, 
He must possess the attribute of self. 
consciousness, of the distinction of the 
ego from the non-ego, in order to exer- 
cise the attribute of a ruler, that is a 
subject to rule distinct from the ruler, 

4th.—Since He must be intelligence, 
He must display activity, and to dis- 
play activity it must be in creation ; 
or, even granted for argument’s sake, 
that matter is co-eternal with Him, yet 
he must have new-moulded it into va- 
rious forms in order to mental activity. 
And 

5th.—W hatever he creates must bear 
the marks of intelligence. It is im- 
possible for an intelligent Creator to 
create in an ignorant, unartistic man- 
ner. Moreover, the creator is never, 
can be never inferior to the created. 
It is impossible for an unintelligent cre- 
ator to create an intelligent creature. 
Now, again, question our reason. Is 
intellect created by a non-intelligent 
being? Does not our reason testify 
that intelligence created it? Then is 
not God knowable to the  reason,at 
least in this attribute of intelligence, 
which was necessary to, and which He 
reveals in the creation of human intel- 
ligence? Thus is His intelligence dis- 
covered tous. And in order that the 
Divine Intelligence might create, it 
must have the other attributes of self- 
determination and _self-consciousness. 
Thus we know there is a God. 

But to this it may be replied, the 
reason is a product of matter. Ac- 
cording to Darwin’s theory of develop- 
ment, man, the noblest work of God, 
the crown of nature, may trace his 
origin to the ignoblest parentage ™ 
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ifinitesimal, irrational life-germ. 
He may trace his lineage, 1n the re- 
mote, ancient ages, to an atom of jelly, 
ndued with just enough life to dis- 
bin nish it from death. By an indefi- 
i progressive - development, by a 
gradual ascension 1 the scale of being, 
he has at last attained his high pitch 
ot physical and intellectual excellence. 
He is simply the latest, maturest ex- 
ression of matter. It is, hence, affirm- 
ed that mind is not a spiritual edifice 
enthroned in man, ready to be occu- 
pied by knowledge ; it 1s not an en- 
jowment of ideas by the divinity ; it 
is not a spark got from the light of di- 
yine intellect ; but the entire man is 
simply a vital material organism, which 
possesses the capacity of receiving and 
retaining impressions made on the or- 
gans of sense by the exterior world ; 
and that retaining and assimilating 
these impressions, man comes to pos- 
yess what is called ideas, knowledge, 
mind, soul, reason. Similarly to the 
shrub which by some subtle, unknown 
alchemy, assimilates to itself certain 
particles which, under given modes, 
determine its magnitude, its form, its 
density, its elasticity, its life or death ; 
so the mind is but a collection of im- 
pressions On a material background, 
determined by given modes to idiocy, 
or growth or death, and that when the 
human organism perishes in the em- 
brace of death, the mind is annihilated. 
if then the mind is material,—and not 
a divine, immaterial essence, a spark 
from the One Parent Mind,—there is 
no God ; and, therefore, not cognizable 
by the reason. For, since by this the- 
ory, mind is material, its source was 
also material ; and it is only necessary 
to presuppose the eternity of matter, 
and thence we derive man, with all the 
various forms of being in the universe. 

But we know of no adequate proof 
that the development of anything is un- 
limited. We know of nothing in science 
‘o authorize us to bridge the chasm be- 
‘ween man and the mushroon by a hy- 
pothesis of development. It is con- 
‘dered established that while species 
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may be diversified, genera never. We 
know of nothing in the history of nat- 
ural science to show that an acorn, by 
any cunning magic of art or time, can 
be transformed or developed into an 
orange, or a horse into a lion, or vice 
versa. Natural science teaches that 
every genius maintains inviolate and 
unimpaired its own identity, while the 
species under each genus may be diver- 
sified indefinitely. This being granted, 
how can we account for the existence 
of man, of reason? Since genera never 
intermingle so as to lose their iden- 
tity, since one genus cannot be pro- 
duced from another, whence does man 
derive his origin, unless from a Superior 
Being? ‘The creature must be inferior 
to the creator, and nothing less than 
God could have created man. 

The problem as to what mind is, is 
yet unsolved. Perhaps from its nature 
it does not admit of solution. Some 
physicists think matter can be resolved 
into force, and, consequently, if mind 
is material, all would be resolvable into 
force. What then is force? Is it ab- 
solutely immaterial? Is it intelligent ? 
Is it God? Inthe materialistic view 
it is neither of these. But so long as 
the problem of matter is yet unsolved, 
is it not more philosophical, does it not 
accord better with right reason to con- 
clude that this primal force is intelli- 
gent, is God, from whose bosom sprang 
all things, and that mind, soul, reason, 
is a divine essence, “a piece of the di- 
vinity within us?’ Wordsworth says, 
with as deep philosophy as sublime poe- 


try: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s 
Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar, 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home. 
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He that is his own appraiser will be 
mistaken in the value. 
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MADAME GUYON. 
Translated from the French. 


BY PROF. T. C. UPHAM. 


Great was the change which I had 
now experienced ; but still in my ex- 
terior life, that part of my life which 
came under the observation of others, 
I appeared to them quite simple, unob- 
trusive, andcommon. And the reason 
was, that my soul was not only brought 
into harmony with itself and with 
God, but with God’s providences. In 
the exercise of faith and love, I en- 
dured and performed whatever came in 
God’s providence, in submission, in 
thankfulness, and silence. I was now 
in God and God in me; and where 
God is, there is as much simplicity as 
power. And what I did was done in 
such simplicity and childlikeness of 
spirit, that the world did not observe 
anything which was much calculated to 
attract notice. 

I had a deep peace ; a peace which 
seemed to pervade the whole soul. A 
peace which resulted from the fact that 
all my desires were fulfilled in God. I 
desired nothing ; feared nothing; will- 
ed nothing. I feared nothing; that is 
to say, | feared nothing considered in 
its ultimate results and relations, be- 
cause my strong faith placed God at 
the head of all perplexities and all 
events. I desired nothing but what I 
now had, because I had a full belief, 
that in my present state of mind the 
results of each moment, considered in 
relation to myself, constituted the ful- 
fillment of the divine purposes. 

From this time [ found myself in 
the enjoyment of what may be termed 
liberty. Being free from all natural 
or unholy desires, which cannot fail to 
restrict and embarrass the ease of the 
mind’s action, my mind experienced a 
remarkable facility in doing and suffer- 
ing everything which presented itself 
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in the order of God’s providence, (oq 
order became its law. In fulgy; 
this law it experienced no inward rn 
pugnance, but fulfilled its own highest 
wishes, and therefore could not but he 
conscious of the highest inward liberty 
When the soul loses the limit of 4), 
fishness—a limit which fixes the goy) 
in itself,—it has no limit but in God 
who is without limits. What limit 
then, can be placed to the length and 
breadth of its freedom 4 

J regard the deprivations and the 
sufferings of Job, and his subsequent 
restoration to prosperity and to the 
manifestations of the divine favor, as a 
history which illustrates, as if in a 
mirror, the process of inward death 
and inward resurrection which is ex- 
perienced by those who arrive at the 
state of full interior transformation. 
God first took away everything, and 
then restored everything, as it were, 
an hundred fold. And so in the in- 
ward life. Our worldly possessions, 
our property, our influence, our repu- 
tation, our health, are taken away, if 
God sees it necessary ; he then smites 
our domestic and other affections, which 
have persons for their objects rather 
than things, either by smiting or with- 
ering the affections in themselves, or 
in the objects to which they are at- 
tached. He then proceeds to crucify 
the subject of the divine operation to 
any attachment to and any reliance on 
his outward works as a ground of merit 
and acceptance. In its death to every- 
thing where self reigns instead of God, 
the mind dies also to any sense of its 
own inward exercises and virtues, so 
far as they are a ground of self-gratu- 
lation and of interior complacency. — 

In some persons, though not m 
many,” we have had occasion to remark 
in another place, “ the natural man, In 
the comparative sense of the terms, 
dies easily. These persons seem t0 
have an intuitive appreciation of what 
God justly and necessarily requires. 
They see, with the clearness of light, 
that it is impossible at the same time 
to serve God and Mammon. Accord 
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ingly, they submit themselves to the 


leadings and the power of ie be’ 
out resistance. They yield readily - 
willingly, like the lamb that is led to 
the slaughter ; and the result is, that 
the inward cracifix1on, though not less 
deep and thorough, is personally less 
afflictive. The Holy Ghost proceeds 
gently but constantly in his operations ; 
nnbinding every tie of nature ; cutting 
loose every ligament which fastens the 
<oul to the earth, until, in its freedom 
from the slavery of the world, it ex- 
pands and rejoices in the liberty of 
God. 

Other persons, and we may add, the 
great majority of persons, are not 
brought to this state of freedom from 
the world and of union with God, with- 
out passing through exceeding afflic- 
tions, both external and internal. 

Madame Guyon, in the following 
poem, pictures, in a most striking man- 
ner, the uses of sorrow’s crosses when 
the soul is fully resigned to the will of 
God. It is entitled 





‘nig JOY OF THE CROSS” 


Long plunged in sorrow, I resign 
My soul to that dear hand of thine, 
Without reserve or fear; 
That hand shall wipe my streaming eyes; 
Or into smiles of glad surprise 
Transform the falling tear. 


My sole possession is thy love; 
Inearth beneath, or heaven above, 
| have no other store; 
And though with fervent suit I pray, 
And importune Thee, night and day, 
ask thee nothing more. 


My rapid hours pursue the course, 

Prescribed them by love’s sweetest force, 
And I thy sovereign will. 

Without a wish to escape my doom; 

Though still a sufferer from the womb. 
And doomed to suffer still. 


By thy command, where’er I stray, 
Sorrow attends me all my way 
A never failing friend; 
Aud, if my sufferings mayaugment 
y praise, behold me well content, 
t sorrow still attend! 





It cost me no regret, that she, 
Who followed Christ, should follow me; 
And though, where’er she goes, 
Thorns spring spontaneous at her feet, 
I love her, and extract a sweet 
From all her woes. 


Adieu! ye vain delights of earth, 

Insipid sports, and childish mirth, 
I taste no sweets in you; 

Unknown delights are in the cross, 

All joy besides, to me is dross 
And Jesus thought so too. 


The cross! Oh, ravishment and bliss— 
How grateful e’en its anguish is; 

Its bitterness how sweet! 
There every sense, and all the mind, 
In all her faculties refined, 

Taste happiness complete. 


Souls, once enabled to disdain 

Base, sublunary joys, maintain 
Their dignity secure; 

The fever of desire is passed, 

And love has all its genuine taste, 
Is delicate and pure. 


Self—love no grace in Sorrow sees, 
Consults her own peculiar ease; 
’Tis all the bliss she knows; 
But nobler aims true love employ, 
In self-denial is her joy, 
In suffering her repose. 


Sorrow and Love go side by side; 
Nor height nor depth can e’er divide 
Their heaven-appointed bands; 
Those dear associates still are one, 

Nor till the race of life is run, 
Disjoin their wedded hands. 


Jesus, avenger of my fall, 

Thou faithful lover, above all 
The cross have ever borne! 

Oh tell me,— life is in thy voice— 

How much afflictions were thy choice, 
And sloth and ease thy scorn! 


Thy choice and mine shall be the same, 
Inspirer of that holy flame, 

Which must forever blaze! 
To take the cross and follow Thee 
Where love and duty leads, shall be 

My portion and my praise. 


————NN Hi 


Ox ! how precious ought every hour 
to be, when each may be the last ! 
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CAONABO. 


BY C. T. BATEMAN, ADRIAN. 





The following poem is founded on his- 
torical incidents narrated by Washington 
Irving in his ‘‘ Columbus.” 


PART I. 


A nooonday sun was blazing high; 

Nor cloud, nor mist went sweeping by 

To mar the bright cerulean dome, 

Or dim the vistas of sea-foam. 

With never ceasing ebb and tide, 

With angry surges swelling wide, 

Wild sweeping round the verdant isle, 
Fierce lashing many a rock-built pile, 
And bursting ’gainst the headlands bold, 
The great deep ocean ever rolled. 

So fair the sweet, romantic scene, 

All glowing in its sunny sheen, 

It seemed a Paradise upbuilt 

For beings free from earthly guilt, 
Elysian fields forever blest, 

Where god-like spirits ever rest. 

Waving inslow, majestic time 

The palm-trees bent in musical chime 
Beneath the breeze’s gentle sigh; 

Or from the sun’s unclouded eye, | 
Protected many a merry group, 
Who dwelt in happy Gaudaloupe. 








Fair, fair, that sea-born island grew | 


With blooming glories ever new. 

No other land was ever seen 

Where forests blent in brighter green, 

Where birds, and flowers, and rocks and 
dells, 

Where bubbling fount, and glowing shell, 

Where gentle slopes and mountain hights, 

Could fill the heart with more delights. 

As in the days of olden time 

When nymphs and naids to the chime 

Of silver cascades sang and danced, 

Or through the fragrant bowers glanced. 

So here, beneath the palm-trees’ shade, 

In naught but floral crowns arrayed, 

A band of Indian beauties throng, 

To pass in dance and merry song, 

In harmless sport and cheerful play, 

The bright and sunny hours away. 

Within that blest and joyous land 

No need to toil with foot or hand, 

No need to spin, or weave, or sew; 

For wintry winds there never blow. 








The glit’ring string of pearls and gems 
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Gay plumage wrought in diadems 

The palm-leaf fan, the floral braid. 

Sufficed for matron and for maid. 

Filled all demands of fashion there 

And left no room for thought or prade 

They gather not with sweat their bread 

Since earth and sea around them spread 

Free as the waves upon their shores. 

Broad tables filled with bounteous shoves 

Anlulah, bride of some great chief 

Whose name hath perished like the lea’ 

Chilled by a fierce, untimely frost, 

Whose very na*ion now is lost, 

Here held her wild and sylvan court, ‘ 

And led her maidens in their sport, q 

Their parrots dyed in ev’ry tint 

The sunbeams on the flowers print, 

High perched on dancers’ lifted hands 

Mingle their tones with the laughing ’ 
bands. : 

On! on! they whirl till weary feet 

Rebuke the dancers’ merry beat. 

Then round the fair Anlulah throng, 

And sing with her, her hunter’s song: 


Far o’er the hills and the mountains 
’Midst the bright waters and fountains, 
Through the green forest and bowers, 
Gath’ring bananas and flowers, 
Dearly loved husband is straying, 
Dearest companion is straying. 


Zemes* protect him and bless him; 

Bring him to arms that caress him; 

Hasten his joyful returning 

Where my bright watch-fires are burn- 
ing; 

Haste to the sce..e of my longing, 

Socthing my heart that is longing. 


Bright be the skies ever glowing, 
Cool the clear streams ever flowing, 
Cheering the breezes of ocean, 
Blessing my lover’s devotion; 
Bless him, ye powers eternal, : 
Bless him with pleasures supernal. i 


Thus fair Anlulah, loving bride, 
Sang her song of love and pride; 
Sang with her maidens till the birds, 
Mid blooming treetops. caught the words 
And sang with many an added strain, 
The happy singers’ sweet refrain. 

A change came o’er that sunny day: 
The music slowly died away; 

High up the azure sky unrolled 

A darksome cloud its pennons bold, 
And o'er the mountain’s distant blue, 
Threw wide a sad and sombre hue, 
And shadows cast upon the spray, 





*Zemes—guardian spirits. 











That silvered white their island bay, 

Spell-bound upon the glassy deep. if 

They gaze. ‘¢ What wondrous beings 

eu ckite and snowy wings spread wide 

So swiftly o’er the gleaming tide ? 

\fraid to stay, afraid to fly, , 

With trembling limb and staring eye 

(in wonder fixed, they mutely stand; 

And watched those monsters near the 
strand. oe, 

Two Spanish ships in lofty pride, 

Within the quiet harbor glide. 

The anchors drop upon the sand, 

And men prepare to seek the land. 

Their eyes had never seen a sight — 

So strange, so dread and full of fright. 

‘What are those mighty beings there ! 

What seek they in our island fair! 

Are they some birth of ocean slime, 

Or from some far; mysterious clime? 

Perhaps they’re birds of stainless wing 

From Tury’s* fields where spirits sing! 

Seek they our land to bless us more, 

Or drive us from our native shore! 

See how athwart the monster’s sides, 

The red fire leaps, bright »’er the tide. — 

The rolling clouds that round them whirl 

And high towards lofty heaven curl. 

Hark! how their bursting voices roar 

With frighful echoes on our shore. 

They must be Gods who dwell afar 

Where clouds and storms forever mar 

The bright sunshine of Tury’s sun. 

From that dark realm of clouds they 
coime 

To tell us where the thunders grow, 

And how the winged lightnings go 

Gleaming where sullen skies are riven, 

And lighting up the depths of heaven.” 

Thus questioned those who silent stood 

Beneath the dark o’er-hanging wood. 

Another sight amazes more; 

They see strange beings near the shore; 

‘Like men they seem, with faces white, 

Whose raiments shine with golden light, 

Bright beings from high Tury’s dome; 

Descended from the sunlight’s home, 

Come down to earth perchance to bless 

Our race and give true happiness.” 

Bright dreams, alas! how soon they fled 

Midst scenes of woe and carnage dread. 

The glit’ring strand the strangers gain, 

And seek at once Anlulah’s train; 

Then urged by fear’s resistless power, 

"hey fly in haste their wild-wood bower. 

Anlulah’s rapid flight was vain; 

A vessel bouud for ancient Spain 

Received the captive Indian bride 

*Tury—the Calib’s heaven 
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And bore her o’er the ocean tide. 

‘* Alas ! Anlulah, never more 

Shalt thou behold thy native shore; 

Shalt never spend the sunny hours 

Beneath thy well-beloved bow’rs, 

Nor mingle with thy kindred race, 

Or gaze upon thy chieftain’s face. 

He too perchance thy brave cacique 

In sorrow and distress shall seek, 

Through all the wilds of Gaudaloupe—- 

Upon the crags where eagles stoop, 

Through valleys green with many fragrant 
groves, 

In narrow dells and sheltered coves, 

And o’er the floods, with anxious brow, 

With eager hand and daring prow, 

Where neighb’ring isles are tempest toss- 
ed, 

For thee, the fair, the loved and lost.” 

Thus plained with many a sad refrain, 

The maids of sweet Anlulah’s train. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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JOHN CHINAMAN. 


A common Chinaman has no other idea 
of life than to work steadily, do his own 
cooking, washing, ironing and mending, 
and spend a great deal less than he earns. 

His father and ail his ancestors, as far 
back as to the time of Aaron or of Abra- 
ham, had no other idea of life. A hut, a 
few yards of cloth, a double handful of 
rice or wheat, a slice of pork, a frying-pan, 
anda strip of rush matting for a bed— 
these are what he is born to, and with 
these, in his own land, he expects to die, 
and die content. When he comes to Amer- 
ica, his simple aim is to lay up a small 
sum of money on which he can live at 
ease when he yoes back. I saw a miner 
52 years old; he looked thin and worn, 
as though he had never known anything 
but steady toil and rough fare. He 
has been here five years, and has $300 in 
gold. Last Monday he took the steamer 
to Canton. He will gohome to his wife 
and be a man in easy circumstances the 
rest of his days. They make no eight- 
hour protests; they have no strikes; they 
cannot understand what a Trade Union 
means. They will work for 50 cents till 
they hear of some man who gives 60. 
Then they go to work for him till they 
know of a chance to make 75. They have 
no bar-rooms; they drink no strong drink; 
they do not fight, or curse, or break 
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things. But they love to smoke in the 
evening, and it amuses them greatly to 
throw a pile of little brass coin, ten of 
which make a cent, on the middle of a 
table, and bet that when the heap is coun- 
ted off it will turn out odd. Some beta 
dime that it will count out odd, as 27 or 
31. Others bet 25 cents that the count 
will be even. Idid not see anybody bet 
over 25 cents, but I was told that late at 
night they grow reckless and bet their 
pipes and their clothes, all their tobacco, 
and at last a wife. But the class of 
gamesters is not large. Most of them 
after work cuddle down by a little fire 
where rice and the legs and head of a hen 
are boiling and chatter about the day’s 
work, about what some other miner or 
laborer has found, about what some 
wicked ‘‘Melican man” has done, about 
home, and having their ashes carried back 
to China to sleep beside the bones of their 
ancestors and under the grim smile of 
some ancient wooden god. Presently the 
chatter lulls away, the little rush beds are 
spread and Chang-Ty in dreams is far 
in the Flowery Land. But with day- 
light he ties up the little roll of rush car- 
peting, lays it on a shelf, eats acup of 
boiled wheat and sucks a chicken wing, 
and anon the pick with slow but unceas- 
ing swing is hacking into the bank,the 
barrows are filled, the planks are handled, 
the rails spiked, and the work goes on as 
fast as though pushed by Irish muscle or 
American nerve. 

Though they work on railroads and in 
wheat fields and work well, I think they 
will be found most useful about houses 
and gardens and in factories. They 
have a wonderful aptness for doing just 
as they see the ‘‘Melican man” do, For 
example, the Chinese Quarters in Sacra- 
mento caught fire and burned down a few 
months ago. They hired an American car- 
penter to put them up one cabin. As he 
worked they stood by and watched like 
cats. When the house was done they paid 
him his price, and then fell to with saws 
and hammers and put up a row of houses 
exactly like the pattern. They copied 
him inch for inch and nail for nail. This 
people do not reason. They have no or- 
iginalideas. They doathing not because 
they know why it should be, but because 
they saw it so in the pattern they go by. 
In remembering the movements of the 
teacher and following him with blind 
obedience they have no equals. There is 
with them but one right way. They 


pound their drum in the Joss-house just 


thirty-eight times, thirty-seven would be 
impiety ; thirty-nine a sacrilege. If they 
see a carpenter drive five nails into a clap- 
board, they always and ever after use 
tive nails in a board of that length. Six 
would break the charm. This blind acey- 
racy makes them good machinists. They 
are very quick to understand a sewing 
machine, a spindle, a loom, a carding ma- 
chine and a turning lathe. Ponderous 
engines and the locomotive they donot 
like touse. They seem frightful and not 
without connection with evil but mighty 
genll. They love delicate but marvelous 
arts. The happiest Chinaman I saw in 
San Francisco was assistant in a first-class 
photographic gallery. The alacrity with 
which he brought out the plate from the 
dark room, the unction with which he 
hurried it back to the dusky and chemi- 
cal-smelling closet, the delight with which 
he studied the wonderful imprint of the 
sun, are ever fresh and wholly without 
limit. In handling shoemakers’ tools 
they show the utmost facility, and learn 
each step thoroughly yet in a wonder- 
fully short time. So of the jeweler’s art. 
Their quick, patient and rapid touch ex- 
actly suits watchmaking, and I expect 
soon to see hundreds of them busy at 
Waltham and Elgin and Jersey City. 

Their religion is mainly a dim fear of 
ill luck from the vengeance of some gloomy 
deity. Worship, in the proper sense of 
the word, they know nothing of. The 
ceremonies at Joss-houses appear to be 
an effort to guess the future by the toss 
or the burning of little sticks. They 
hope, also, on certain great days, to please 
the wooden idol by burned perfumes, or 
with a multitudinous snap of tire-crackers. 
But they are not wedded to paganism by 
a priestly system. They are eager to 
learn our language, gladly attend sunday- 
schools, where they are taught to read 
in the New Testament, recite passages of 
Scripture, and repeat the Command- 
ments. The charity of the Christian re- 
ligion impresses them deeply, and the 
biessed immortality brought to light in 
the Gospel is to them as new as it is 1n- 
conceivably desirable. 

The Chinese are destined to become 
the under stratum of Ameriéan society, 
and liftevery class above them toa higher 
level. In a few years they can be hired 
for $14 or $15 a month, and at that rate 
arn 200 per cent. more than in their 
native country. This will compel the 
[rish to till the land and become small 
farmers on their own hook. When rail- 
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| 
roads can be built with labor at $10 a 
month, every valley iu California will 
have one running through it, along the 
line of which Irishmen, and Germans, 
and Swedes will settle on small tracts of 
their own. It was proved by fair exper- 
iment in tunneling the Sierra Nevadas 
for the Pacific Railroad that the Chinese, 
though not so heavy-muscled as the Irish, 
do more work in a given length of time. 
The lrishman hits at random and wastes 
his strength—the Chinaman never. 

As house servants the Chinamen have 
no superiors. The monotonous routine 
of domestic drudgery does not wear upon 
his patience. He is always on time, is 
not thievish, does not clamor for privi- 
leges, is not wasteful of his master’s sub- 
stance, does precisely as he is shown how 
todo, but will leave any place for higher 
wages at short notice. 

For factory work they are admirably 
suited. Quick to learn, deft in handling 
machinery, patient beyond comparison, 
they soon master all the details of manu- 
facture, and having once been shown how 
a piece of work must be done, never vary 
from the original pattern. They are mo- 
nopolizing the factory work on the Pacific | 
coast, and will gradually do so in other | 
parts of the country. A class of laborers 
industrious, patient and skillful, who al- 
ways pay their debts, spend less than 
they earn, do their work well, and mind 
their own business,should be welcomed to 
our shores. 


x Bb. L. 


MALAI AS 


ALL'S WELL. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The clouds which rise with thunder,slake 
Our thirsty soul with rain; 

The blow most dreaded falls, to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 

The love of God more plain. 


As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven; 
On gleams of star and depths of blue, 
The glaring sunshine never knew. 


WELLMAN’S MISCELLANY. 


Two Dangers and the Remedy. 





BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Our institutions are in danger not on- 
ly from foreign immigration, but from 
the vast mass and burden of ignorance in 
theland. In New England the peril from 
this source is small, in fact if there is any 
danger there, it must be from the oppo- 
site—too much intellectual pride. And 
yet for the nation at large, ignorance is a 
threatening enemy. Ignorance is danger- 
ous everywhere, but in this country it is 
treason and death. 

After the first Napoleon had crushed 
Germany like an egg-shell, she did not 
commence fortifying by building castles 
and forts on her frontier. No, buta 
thorough and most extensive system of 
education for the people was inaugurated, 
which has been rigidly prosecuted until 
the present day. I hope the apparent 
fatuity of the French leaders wasa divine 
providence. The fact that Prussia taught 
her sons military science, and that every 
one of them required to serve for a time 
in the army, does not interfere with the 
other science which she teaches—indeed 
the union of both rendered the system 
complete. The people were intelligent, 
and in this and in its unity did the 
strength of Germany consist. Had it not 
been for this they would have been 
dashed helplessly upon the rocks when 
the assault was made upon them. The 
fatuity of the French, then I must believe, 
was the will of divine Providence, and 
it may be that He has determined they 
shall be ground to powder, that every- 
thing old and effete may be eliminated, 
and the new formation be of better ma- 
terial. 

In the new order of things, free schools 
may rise, and needed reforms be intro- 
duced, and the crushing blow prove the 
greatest blessing that ever befell the na- 
tion, and our old friend and ally—the 

country of lLafayette--will have been 
driven by necessity to put herself on the 
same plane of intelligence with Germany. 

lf there is any missionary work, it is 
the common schools, which are to be 
founded among the poor and ignorant 
people of the land. There is no greater 
influence for good than that which flows 
from the common schools of the people. 
Foreign immigrants stand in need of this 
benign influence of education. Ignorance 
cannot be allowed to exist in this climate, 
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and the education which this Association 
offers to the ignorant, touches one of the 
points of extreme danger. 

If we turn our attention for a few mo- 
ments to other parts of the world, we 
shall observe that Italy and other nations 
ure beginning to take care of the educa- 
tion of their people. Ought we not to 
continue doing the same! Is this a time 
for us to hold back! There is nothing 
more vitally connected with religion than 
this work of education. This age de- 
umands such a work. And though the 
distribution of tracts to the community 
at large isa very laudable work, yet I con- 
sider it scarcely a necessity of the nation. 
The education we must have, with its 
moral and saving uses. ‘The burden im- 
posed upon us would be insupportable, 
if we did not attach the highest impor- 
tance to the education of the people. The 
foreign elements upon our shores would 
exhale miasmas, and breed natural chills 
and fevers, without it. 

But much the greater danger to which 
we are exposed, is the growing and in- 
satiable desire on the part of our people, 
to accumulate wealth. The number of 
those engaged in this pursuit is innumer- 
wble, and without a precedent in the an- 
nals of the world. The church has more 
to fear from the money power of the coun- 
try than from anything else or everything 
else. All tendencies show that there is to 
be a race for wealth such as the world 
never saw before. ‘The avenues to wealth 
are suv various, the methods of accumu- 
lation are so multiform, that the impulse 
for it isabsorbing everything else. There is 
such vast wealth laid buried, waiting only 
the master hand to uncover it and grasp 
it, and so wide a tield for skill and adven- 
ture, that men of every profession are 
wbandoning their legitimate callings for 
the rewards of this. Even wiuisteis think 
they must go ‘‘where they can amass 
wealth for the cause of Christ,’”’ but, sin- 
gular enough, when they obtain it many 
of them forget to devote it to religious 
uses. (Laughter.) I have noticed that 
these well-intentioned persons never act 
up to their professions. The young 
student goes where he thinks he can amass 
most money (in the cause of Christ of 
course) and the clergy is being prostituted 
and destroyed by wealth! Withdrawing 
young men from higher and nobler pur- 
suits, it is demoralizing the people at 
large, and spreading corruption every- 
where. Preaching falls upon such men 


as rain falls upon the slates on the roof of 


| 
| 


our houses. The ranks of the clergy are 
thinning out, and suitable men for the 
sacred oftice are becoming scarce. It has 
been said in the British Parliament that 
when the profits of the Slave trade reached 
four hundred per cent. the whole British 
navy could not suppress it. A combina- 
tion of money has made our institutions 
in New York a farce; indeed, it has embar- 
rassed, if it has notendangered the goy- 
ernment itself. It has not hesitated to 


|. utter threats as to what it would do. 





American tendencies are all centrifugal 
and all American families explode ag 
soon as they are old enough to get mar- 
ried. In England it is just the opposite, 
the tendency is centripetal, and serves to 
build up large families. There can be no 
learned aristocracy here, and intellectual 
circles when formed, are small. We know 
no such thing as family aristocracy in this 
country. ‘Two or three families, perhaps, 
have come down from the Puritans with 
unimpaired fortunes, but the tendency, 
[ repeat, is to explode and divide, while, 
in the mother country, all unite to enrich 
the eldest son. I say we cannot have an 
aristocracy of talent, as the knowing men 
are not generally rich, and the rich are 
not yenerally knowing, whieh, after all, 
is, perhaps, a fair distribution. But 
there is, practically, an aristocracy of 
wealth, the only acknowledged aristocra- 
cy inthe land, which, if sufiered to grow, 
will ultimately result in *mmeasurable 
mischief. If this state ot things is not 
changed, there is no choice but to suffer. 
This is the thing which we need continu- 
ally to watch. In my opinion the danger 
from these is far greater than from any 
number of foreigners. We have little to 
fear from abroad, certainly from the 
Western coast. The country is not too 
large, though it would be if it were not 
very flexible. But every state is a hinge; 
and they rise and fall with the state of 
public opinion. I believe in the brother- 
hood of men, but | am glad to know that 
all the nations of Europe combined could 
not send force enough to harm us now. 

We are not so large, as a nation, as to 
be in danger from ourselves. There is 
the greatest variety of local interests. 
If it was a one man power, the country 
could be plunged into bloody wars with 
other nations, but as it is, though a war 
might suit one section, another might 
protest. The influence of the East offsets 
that of the West, that of the North bal- 
ances that of the South. There is little 
danger from intestine differences, there- 
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fore. The people boil up occasionally, 
put they can stand boiling, anything but 
stagnation. Volcanic soil is remarkable 
for its fertility. ‘There is a power in re- 
ligion that can look all these evils square- 
ly in the face. Anything is better than 
the dead calm of conservatism and inac- 
tion. 

{ believe the time has come when it is 
absolutely necessary to etlect a restate- 
ment of Christianity, as well as a funda- 
mental re-examinanation of creeds, pre- 
serving in them all substantial facts 
and doctrines without losing shape or 
strength, and in a far more usable form 
than they now are. When spears were 
first made they were huge and clumsy, 
but in after years, as art progressed, they 
were shaved down, made more graceful, 
and less unwieldly, but it was the same 
material, and the strength of the spear 
was not impaired. There are changes 
proposed which aim at the very founda- 
tions of society, changes which could only 
be deplored if successful, especially at the 
present time. ‘There is debate whether 
there be a Christ, or even whether He be 
indeed so much as an elder brother. It 
is extremely dangerous to attempt a 
change of base in the presence of the en- 
emy. It is moreso now with all these 
foes in the field fronting us, and ready 
for the onset. jut | believe there is 
that in the forces of Jesus Christ which 
can over-ride all opposition, whether of 
science, or otherwise. The great truths 
of religion cannot be refuted by the ab- 
surd demonstrations of science. 

l believe God will call young men and 
women to the work now, when they are 
so much needed. Looking forward to 
presiding at a good man’s home and ta- 
ble, is an ambition not to be thought 
lightly of. But in days of old there was 
a prophetess in every tenth family, and 
now there should be a like proportion 
for this holy cause. The church is still 


alive. Jesus Christ is in the midst of 
her. All of her children are not going 


after mammon. 

Some souls glow with a spirit not of 
this world. ‘The time is not far distant 
when the heathenism of the Chinese in 
this land shall be blown away by the 
spirit of an awakened church. It does 
not require popular preachers to save the 
church. If she is to be saved at all, it 
will be by men full of faith, and of the 
Holy Ghost; meek, lowly, in whose hands 
the word of God is as fire. We want then 


men and women of intense faith, intense 
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self-denial, 
tical work. Heroism is not yet dead, and 
the time is approaching, when the upris- 


and intense power of prac- 


ing conscience of the nations will be pro- 
lific to an astonishing extent. He that 
is to transfuse the nations must himself 
be tranfused with the spirit of the Master. 
Trials and blood are the price which must 
be paid into God’s exchequer for what- 
ever of great good is accomplished here 
on earth. 

Let us be content to be as our Master. 
Through the veil we get glimpses of the 
coming rest and glory. Let us work on 
faithfully, till we are summoned to the 
higher work, and the unspeakable joys 
of our Heavenly home. 


— ANNI 


The Attractions of the Infinite. 


THE instinctive longing for the infi- 
nite, existing in the soul itself, cannot 
be satisfied by any earthly longing, sen- 
sual gratification, or external possession. 
Made “to glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever,” manis ruined and eternally 
miserable if he refuses to fulfill the 
destiny for which he was created. His 
misery springs from the root of his 
greatness ; it is because there is an in- 
finite in him, which, with all its cun- 
ning, he cannot succeed in burying un- 
der the finite. 

This element developing in its nor- 
imal growth, gives us our true saints ; 
those who live but to love God, and to 
serve man. But likeall human gifts, 
it may be perverted. It is some such 
perverted apprehension or illusory long- 
ing for the infinite, which causes a man 
to surrender himself, heart and soul, 
to the despotic tyranny of some ruling 
habit, some favorite and engrossing 
pursuit. Alas! it often leads the most 
gifted of our race to devote all their 
energies, thoughts, feelings, to one 
faulty, fading, changing object, vainly 
pouring that worship upon the creature, 
which should be rendered only to the 
Creator. 

The despair which this feeling some- 
times occasions in the perverted soul 
of one intent upon feeding it with the 
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gross aliments of the debased senses, is, 
without doubt, a very frequent cause 
of suicide. 
the infidel or sensualist, to the idolatry 
of art. It is a feeling, and requires 
direction. When enlightened by rev- 
elation and purified by faith, it mani- 
fests in the sublime abnegation and ar- 
dent love of the 
Jesus Christ. 

This is a pregnant subject ; under 
this strange caption might be written 
the psychological history of most hu- 
man dispair. 

‘* The Fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best; 
Yawns the pit of the Dragon 
Lit by rays from the blest. 
The Lethe of nature 
Can’t trace him again, 
Whose soul sees the Perfect 
His eyes seek in vain.” 
Thus is faith a necessity of the 
“the evidence of things not seen.” 

The idea of eternity is necessarily 
evolved from the negation contained in 
the limited meaning of the word time. 
Eternity is the all embracing, complete- 
ly complete time. 

Those who have seen a holy death 
leave a calm and beautiful smile upon 
the face of a dying Christian, can 
scarcely help believing that the begin- 
ning of a blissful eternity has impress- 
ed itself upon the rapt features, actual- 
ly breaking through the shackles of time 
before the prisoner was emancipated 
from its fetters. And those brief in- 
tervals of rapture which are sometimes 
experienced in the midst of earnest and 
ardent devotion—what are they but 
eternity thus maniaeating itself through 
time in the soul? Those who have 
been rescued from the very jaws of 
death, frequently tell us that the mo- 
ment preceding insensibility was crowd- 
ed and filled with vivid recollections of 
the whole apparently forgotten past— 
thus bringing into the soul in the 
midst of time, a foretaste and interval 
of eternity ! 

[In some of the most forcible lines 
ever penned, Byron has given us the 
whole psychological analysis of the et- 


soul, 


It may lead, in the soul of 


faithful follower of 
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fects of human passion, when, in jtg 
insane perversion and misdirected thirst 
for the infinite, it pours upon the dust 
that love and worship which is due to 
God alone. No one who has thus sin- 
ned, will refuse to acknowledge their 
force and truth. Fearful in their Me. 
dusa-like beauty, they fascinate the 
heart, only to turn its warm pulses into 
ice. They are actually withering in 
their despair. 


Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Our water but the desert; whence arise 


But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of 
haste, 
Rank at the core, though tempting to 
the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odors breath but 
agonies, 


And trees whose gums are poison; such 
the plants 

Which spring beneath her steps, as Pas- 
sion tlies 

O’er the world’s wilderness, and vainly 
pants 

For some celestial fruit forbidden to our 
wants. 


© love! no habitant of earth, thou art— 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee; 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken 
heart, 
But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall 
see 
The naked eye, thy form,asit should be; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled 
heaven 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 
And toa thought such shape and image 
given, 


As haunts the unyuenched soul—parched 
—wearied— wrung and riven. 
Again: 


‘What is the worst! Nay, do not ask— 

In pity from the search forbear: 

Smile on—nor venture to unmask 

Man’s heart, and view the hell that’s 

there!’ 

Properly speaking, love is not a vio- 
lent aspiration of every faculty toward 
a created being; it is rather a holy 
thirst of the most ethereal part of our 
being for the unknown. Tormented 
with. intuitions of an eternal love, filled 
with torturing and insatiate desires for 
the infinite, we vainly seek their grati- 
fication in the dying forms which sur- 
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round us, and obstinately adorn our 
perishable idols with that immaterial 
beauty which haunts our dreams. The 
emotions of the senses do not sultlice 
us; in the treasure house of the sim- 
ple joys of nature there is nothing 
sufficiently exquisite to fill our high 
demands ; we would fain grasp heaven, 
and itis not within our reach. Then 
we seek it in a creature fallible as our- 
selves ; we expend upon it all the high 
energies given us for far nobler ends. 
We refuse to worship God, and kneel 
before a worm like ourselves! But 
when the veil fails, when we see be- 
hind the clouds of incense and the ha- 
los woven by love, only a miserable and 
imperfect creature—we blush for our 
delusion, overturn our idol in our des- 
pair, and trample it rudely under foot. 
But as we must love, and will not give 
our hearts to God, for whom they were 
created, we seek another idol——and are 
again decoived! Through this bitter, 
bitter school, we are purified and en- 
lightened, until, abandoning all hope 
of finding perfection on earth, we are 
at last ready to offer God that pure, 
but now broken-hearted worship, which 
should never have been given save to 
Him alone. 

Merciful God ! how men sutter when 
they fly from Thee. When they refuse 
to listen to the sublime voice implanted 
within, which calls them to Thee, for- 
ever reminding them that they were 
made for things infinite, eternal! 0, 
ye men of pleasure, it is the very great- 
ness of your nature which torments 
you ; there is nothing save God capa- 
ble of filling the unmeasurable depths 
of your longing! How different the 
language of Klopstock, as already quo- 
ted: ‘ What recompense could T ask ? 
I have tasted the cup of angels in sing 
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ing of my Redeemer ! 
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AFFLICTIONS, if we make a discreet 
use of them, are messengers of love 
from heaven to invite us thither. 








ADDRESS TO THE LADIES. 


If American ladies turn their attention 
with the same assiduity to the correction 
and refinement of manners, as they do to 
the ornament of their persons, I make 
no doubt civilization would profit by their 
generous industry, and a more agreeable 
face would everywhere smile upon society. 
There are some American habits so 
inconsistent with the customs of polite 
society, and at the same time, so obstinate- 
ly maintained, that it is hopeless to ex- 
pect they willbe relinquished without the 
most determined warfare on the part of 
the ladies. Their dominion is so large, so 
wbsolute, and yet so kind and endearing, 
that I shouldhave more confidence in the 
effect of one frown or smile from them, 
than I should have in the Executive Au- 
thority of the Union. It is vain to ply the 
guilty by the force of argument. The 
league is so extensive and so firmly knit 
together, that argument is lost in the 
circle of diffusion. But a combination of 
the fair sex would give such a determined 
force and expression to their influence,and 
would be so alarming to the opposite sex, 
that I verily believe it would be irresisti- 
ble. At any rate, a successful experiment 
would reflect so much honor upon them, 
and a failure would only leave things as 
they are, that I cannot help indulging 
the hope that they will condescend to 
make a trial. 

One of the most conspicuous and most 
offensive habits entwined about our social 
system, and that too derived from the 
savage state, is the inordinate and general 
consumption of Tobacco. 

That a sailor, standing at the helm of 
a ship in a North East snow storm, intent 
upon the important duty committed to his 
trust, should feel some satisfaction in the 
enjoyment of a quid of Tobacco, or that a 
coal heaver, or a chimney sweep, smoth- 
ered with bituminous dust, should feel 
a desire to puff it away in the smoke of a 
segar or a pipe, I can perfectly under- 
stand. But how any gentleman of cultiva- 
ted mind, moving in respectable society, 
and interchanging civilities with delicate 
and accomplished ladies, can possibly in- 
dulge in a habit so savage, so incompati- 
ble with cleanliness, so rude to the fair 
sex, and so repugnant te the common 
decencies of polite society, is inconceiva- 
ble. 

The tobacco consuming habitis entirely 
seltish. It overlooks the inconvenience 
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and annoyance it occasions to others, and 
smothers every sentiment of delicacy 
and magnanimity. 

Ladies cannot choose to have their rich 
damask curtains saturated with the smoke 
of tobaccv; their carpets and polished 
grates disfigured by its extract, but in the 
present state of American society are 
obliged to submit to both. 

Germans and Dutchmen livein tobacco 
smoke. / have seen in Holland, spittoons 
arranged upon the dining table like wine 
glasses. But | never saw a spittoon in any 
yentleman’s house in England. If an at- 
tempt to introduce such a utensil were 
made there, ! think the ladies would raise 
such a storm of indignation as would 
crush the pollution in its bud. To my fair 
countrywomen I feel asecret delight in 
appealing on this subject. [ humbly en- 
treat them if they do not love tobacco 
themselves, never to love those who do. 

I am quite aware that there may be some 
difficulty in maintaining a strict union in a 
strict observance of such a law. Butits 
importance to themselves, to society, to 
the character and reputation of our coun- 
try, L hope will preponderate over every 
objection, and induce them to brush aside 
any little prickings of Cupid, and tirmly 
maintain their ground, and victory must 
be theirs. A triumph of far more con- 
sequence to our country than the con- 
quest of Mexico. 


ANIL He - 
THE CHERUB’S FALL. 


THE demarcation line between right 
and wrong is eternal in itsnature, and di- 
vides the hemispheres of the moral uni- 
verse asunder. (God himself did not cre- 
ate that line; for, when he traced it 
with his finger upon the human con- 
science, he but transcribed it from 
the map of his own divine nature. The 
opposition between the two sides of that 
line is perfect and absolute. East and 
west, height and depth, black and white, 
darkness and light, are opposites; but 
their opposition is tame identity, com- 
pared to. the contrariety between right 
and wrong. Hence there is no small sin; 
for the least crime is a direful overpass- 
ing of the great equinoctial of eternity. 

One sunny hour in heaven, there 
sprung from the fountain of life a fresh, 


ee 


young cherub, with an eye brighter thyy 
the purest star, a face ruddier than the 
blush of morning, and a wing more radi- 
ant than the folds of the Aurora. There 
were angels whose pinions could sweep a 
broader circle, and whose brow had a lof- 
tier majesty, but none whose look was 
more beaming with innocence, or whose 
lyre had so sweet, so transparent a strain. 

Ages passed away, and that cherub was 
young and sweet, as at the hour it leaped 
from the spring of immortality. And now 
it felt a vivid impulse in its wing, to 
range the fields of boundless space. Far, 
farther than glass could reach, or fancy 
measure, did that cherub rove, when, lo! 
he came to the bounding mark which 
limits the territory of holy right. The 
cherub paused. His glowing eyeglance 
darted, with an earnest wonder, over the 
vast domains of gloomy yet tempting 
mystery beyond. He trembled. One tiny 
foot overstepped the line. Oh! cherub, 
cherub, it wasa fatal step. Would that, 
with a myriad of crystal worlds that 
spangle yon belt of galaxy, thou couldst 
retrieve it! But no price, no value, can 
purchase back thy primal innocence again; 
for, see, his face shrivels; his wing grows 
bristly with spears; his eye sparkles with 


a demoniace tire: his form darkens. The 
cherub is a devil—an eternal devil. 
¥ % * * * * * 


There was no Redeemer then. 
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THE RADIANT PATE. 


THe path of the sun is a radiant path. 
It is not only ylorious; that expresses but 
half the truth, it is glorious because it 1s 
radiant. ‘Che sun is not like the mvoon— 
a mere reflector; glittering with borrowed 
light. God has given it light in itself; 
and therefore it shines, and can not but 
shine. If the moutains could be lifted 
up, until they should enclose it like a wall; 
and the clouds, ascending from the moun- 
tains, over-arch it like a roof—it would 
shine still. Nay, made the more intense 
by the confinement, it would turn the 
mountains into diamonds, and the clouds 
into crystals, and flash through the mall, 
and fill the world with new splendor. 

So with the path of the just. His glory 18 
from within. It is aradiant. Put him 
where you will, he shines aud can not but 
shine. God made him to shine. For 1- 
stance,imprison Joseph—and he will shine 
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out on all Egypt, cloudless as the sky 
where the rain never falls. Imprison 
Daniel—and the dazzled lions will return 
to their lairs, and the king come forth to 
worship at his rising,and all Babylon bless 
the beauty of the better day. Imprison 
Peter—and with an angel for his harbin- 
ger star, he will spread his aurora from 
the fountains of the Jordan to the wells of 
Beersheba, and break like the morning 
over the mountain sea, Imprison John 
—and the isles of the Atgean, and all the 
coasts around, will kindle with sunset 
visions, too gorgeous to be described, but 
never forgotten—a boundless panorama 
of prophecy, gliding from sky to sky, and 
enchanting the nations with openings of 
heaven, transits of saints and angels, and 
the ultimate glory of the city and kingdom 
of God. 

Not only so; for modern times have 
similar examples; examples in the church, 
and examples in the state. For instance, 
bury Luther in the depths of the Black 
Forest—and ‘‘the angel that dwelt in 
the bush ” will honor him there; the trees 
around him will burn like shafts of ruby 
and his glowing orb loom up again, round 
and clear as the light of all Europe. 
Thrust Bunyan into the gloom of Bedford 
jail—and, as he leans his head on his 
hand, the murky horizon of Britain will 
flame with fiery symbols— ‘‘ delectable 
mountains ’ and celestial mansions, with 
holy pilgrims grouped on the golden hills, 
and bands of bliss, from the gates of 
pearl, hastening to welcome them home. 

T. H. Stockton. 


Our blessed Savior, speaking on world- 
ly greatness, compares himself to one 
waiting and attending on a company at 
dinner: ‘‘Whether is greater, he that sit- 
teth at meat, or hethat serveth! Is not 
he that sitteth at meat? But I am a- 
mongst you as he that serveth.” Thus 
in a world greatly discorded, where men, 
aspiring to outward greatness, were wont 
to oppress others to support their designs, 
he who was of the highest descent, being 
the Son of God, and greater than any 
amongst the greatest families of men, by 
his example and doctrines, foreclosed his 
followers from claiming any show of out- 
ward greatness, from any supposed sup- 
eriority in themselves, or derived from 
their ancestors. 
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REQUIEM. 





BY NEALIE FRANC, 


Peace! Peace! to thy soul! 
Rest! Rest! thee for aye! 
Earth and its trials are o’er, 
Rest, and redemption are nigh. 


Past! Past are the woes 

Of sin, and temptation, and crime, 
Rest in thy tranquil repose, 

Far from the heart throbs of time. 


Ended thy record of life, 

Sealed is the book of thy deeds, 
Meditate not or the strife 

Jesus supplieth thy needs. 


What thou hast attempted, and failed 
To complete of the task that was given 
By mortals shall not be assailed, 
Thy work shall be finished, in Heaven. 


O! How sweet is love! how pleasant is 
its nature! how takingly does it behave 
itself in every condition, upon every oc- 
casion, to every person, and about every 


thing! How tenderly, how readily doth 
it help and serve the meanest! How pa- 
tiently, how meekly doth it bear all 


things, either from God or man, how un- 


expectedly soever they come, or how 
hard soever they seem! How doth it be- 
lieve! how dothit hope! How doth it ex- 
cuse! how doth it cover over that which 
seemeth not excusable, and not fit to be 
covered! How kind is it even in its in- 
terpretations and charges concerning mis- 
carriages! It never overchargeth; it 
never grate. upon the spirit of him whom 
it reprehends; it never hardens; it never 
provokes; but carrieth a meltingness and 
power of conviction with it. 

This is the nature of God. This, in 
the vessels capacitated to receive and 
bring forth in its glory, the power of en- 
mity is not able to stand against, but falls 
before, and is overcome by. -PENNINGTON. 
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Our home is not on eaath; although we 
THE SOUL | 
° And sink in seeming death awhile, yet 
‘aittinets then 
The wakening voice speaks loudly, and 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. we leap 
To life, and energy, and light again; 
We cannot slumber always in the den 
Of sense and selfishness; the day will 
Our thoughts are boundless, though break, 
our frames are frail Ere we for ever leave the haunts of 
Our souls immortal, though our limbs men; 
decay ; gl Even at the parting hour, the soul will 
Though darken’d in this poor life by a wake, 
veil — Nor, like a senseless brute, its unknown 
Of suffering, dying matter, we shall journey take. 
play ‘ 2 
In truth’s eternal sunbeams; on the way | 
To Heaven’s high capital our car shall AAA oe 
roll; | 
The temple of the power whom all | 
obey. . . . 
That is the mark we tend to, forthe | Incidents in the Life of Tsaac 2 
soul | Hopper. 
Can take no lower flight, and seek no | Hisscal 


meaner goal. 


I feel it—though the flesh is weak | 
feel 

The spirit has its energies untamed 

By all its fatal wanderings; time may 


heal 

The wounds that it has suttered; folly 
claimed 

Too large a_ portion of its youth; 
ashamed 


Of these low pleasures, it would leap 
and fly, 
And soar on wings of lightning, like 
the famed 
Elijah, when the chariot rushing by, 
Bore him, with steeds of fire, triumphant 
to the sky 


We are as barks afloat upon the sea, 
Helmless and oarless, when the light 
has fled, 


The spirit, whose strong influence can 
; 5 


free 

The drowsy soul, that slumbers in the 
dead, 

Cold night of moral darkness; from the 
bea 


Of sloth he rouses at the sacred call, 
And kindling in the blaze around him 
shed, 
Rends with strong effort sin’s debasing 
thrall, 
{nd gives to God his strength, his heart, 
his mind, his all. 


BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


Once, when Jacob Lindley was dining 
with Friend Hopper, the conversation 
turned upon his religious experiences, 
and he related a circumstance to which 
he said he very seldom alluded, and never 
without feelings of solemnity and awe. 
Being seized with sudden and severe ill- 
ness, his soul left the body for several 
hours, during which time he saw visions 
of heavenly glory, not to be described. 
When consciousness began to return, he 
felt grieved that he was obliged to come 
back to this state of being, and he was 
never after able to feel the same interest 
in terrestrial things, that he felt before 
he obtained this glimpse of the spiritual 
world. 

Arthur Howel was another intimate ac- 
quaintance of Friend Hopper. He was a 
currier in Philadelphia, a preacher in the 
Society of Friends, characterized by 
kindly feelings, and a very tender con- 
science. Upon one occasion, he pur- 
chased from the captain of a vessel a 
quantity of oil, which he afterwards sold 
at an advanced price. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought the captain had 
not received so much as he ought to have; 
and he gave him an additional dollar on 
every barrel. This man was remarkable 
for spiritual-mindedness and the gift of 
prophecy. It was no uncommon thing 


for him to relate occurrences which were 
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happening at the moment many miles 
distant, and to foretell the arrival of 
people, or events, when there appeared 
no external reasons on which to ground 
such expectations. 

One Sunday morning, he was suddenly 
impelled to proceed to Germantown in 
haste. As he approached the village, 
he met a funeral procession. He had no 
knowledge whatever of the deceased; but 
it was suddenly revealed to him that the 
occupaut Of the coffin before him was a 
woman whose life had been saddened by 
the suspicion of a crime, which she never 
committed. The impression became very 
strong on his mind that she wished him 
to make certain statements at her funeral. 
Accordingly, he followed the procession, 
and when they arrived at the meeting- 
house, he entered and listened to the 
prayer delivered by her pastor. When 
the customary services were finished, 
Arthur Howel rose, and asked permis- 
sion to speak. ‘‘I did not know the de- 
ceased, even by name,” saidhe. ‘‘But 
it is given me to say, that she suffered 
much and unjustly. Her neighbors gen- 
erally suspected her of a crime, which she 
did not commit; and in afew weeks from 
this time, it will be made clearly manifest 
to the world that she was innocent. A 
few hours before her death, she talked 
on this subject with the clergyman who 
attended her, and who is now present; 
and is given to declare the communication 
she made to him upon that occasion.” 

He then proceeded to relate the par- 
ticulars of the interview; to which the 
clergyman listened with evident aston- 
ishment. When the communication was 
tinished, he said, ‘‘l don’t know who this 
man is, or how he has obtained informa- 
tion on this subject; but certain it is, he 
has repeated, word for word, a conversa- 
tion which | supposed was known only 
to myself and the deceased.”’ 

The woman in question had gone out 
in the fields one day, with her infant in 
her arms, and she returned without it. 
She said she had laid it down on a heap 
of dry leaves, while she went to pick a 
few flowers; and when she returned, the 
baby was gone. The fields and woods 
were searched in vain and neighbors 
began to whisper that she had coinmitted 
infanticide. ‘Chen rumors arose that she 


was dissatisfied with her marriage; that 
her heart remained with a young man to 
whom she was previously engaged; and 
that her brain was affected by this secret 
unhappiness. 


She was never publicly ac- 
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cused; partly because there was no evi- 
dence against her, and partly because it 
was suppused that if she did commit the 
crime, it must have been owing to aber- 
ration of mind. But she became aware 
of the whisperings against her, and the 
consciousness of being an object of sus- 
picion, combined with the mysterious 
disappearance of her child, cast a heavy 
cloud over her life, and made her appear 
more and more unlike her former self. 
This she confided to her clergyman, in 
theinterview shortly preceding her death; 
and she likewise told him that the young 
man, to whom she had been engaged, had 
never forgiven her for not marrying him. 

A few weeks after her decease, this 
young man confessed that he had stolen 
he babe. He had followed the mother, 
unobserved by her, and had seen her lay 
the sleeping infant on its bed of leaves. 
As he gazed upon it, a mingled feeling of 
jealousy and revenge took possession of 
his soul. In obedience to a sudden im- 
pulse, he seized the babe, and carried it 
off hastily. He subsequently conveyed it 
to a distant village, and placed it out to 
nurse under an assumed name and histo- 
ry. The child was found alive and well, 
at the place he indicated. Thus the 
mother’s inocence was made clearly man- 
ifest to the world, as the Quaker preach- 
er had predicted at her funeral. 
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[ris no uncommon thing for those who 
are to be employed in great and impor- 
tant services in the cause of God and 
truth,to be themselves the su’ ject of tiery 
trial, that they may be more titted for 
their work. Luther, at a certain time, 
was violently harrassed and atHicted with 
temptation; inasmuch that his heart was 
rent with anguish, and tears streamed 
from his eyes, and his breath was spent in 
sighing! Amidst these pangs of distress, 
a person accosted him with the following 
words; ‘‘My son, why dost thou mourn! 
Dost thou not know that God hath com- 
manded thee to believe?” ‘‘When I 
heard that word command,” says the zea- 
lous reformer, ‘‘it prevailed more on my 
heart than all that I heard, or read, or 
thought on before.” He acknowledged 
that he did not understand some scrip- 
tures till he was in afHliction; and that he 
was never employed in any new thing, 
but that he was beset with some tempta- 
tion, or visited with a fit of sickness. 
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Carletta and the Skeptic. 





‘Tr I could have your faith, Haw- 
kins, gladly would I—but I was born 
a skeptic. 1 cannot help my doubts 
any more than I can the results they 
lead to. I cannot look upon God and 
the future as you do ; with my temper- 
ament, and the peculiar bias of my 
mind, it is utterly impossible.” 

So said John Harvey, as he walked 
with a friend under a dripping umbrel- 
la ; for the night was stormy and very 
dark, though the brilliancy of the shop- 
lamps made a broad path of light along 
the wet sidewalk. John Harvey was 
a skeptic of thirty years’ standing, and 
apparently hardened in his belief. 
Everybody had given him up as uncon- 
vertible. Reasoning, ever so fairly and 
calmly, made no impression on the 
rocky soil of his heart. Theologians 
disliked the sight of his massive face, 
and humble Christians sighed as he 
passed them. A man with such ca- 
pacities, they said—with such generous 
unpulses, (for every one knew how 
kind he was) with an intellect so en- 
riched, and powers of the keenest -net- 
al—and yet no God! No hope for the 
future '—walking with the lamp at his 
feet unenlightened. Alas, it was sad, 
very sad ! 

But one friend had never given him 

When spoken to about him—‘“ I 
will talk with and pray for that man 
until [ die,” he said ; “and I will have 
faith that he may yet com: out of dark- 
ness into the marvelous light. And 
oh ! how wonderful that light will seem 
to him—shut up so long.” 

And thus whenever he met him 
(John Harvey was always ready for a 
“talk,”) Mr. Hawkins pressed home 
the truth upon him. In answer, on 
that stormy night, he only said, “ God 
can change a skeptic, John. He has 
more power over your heart than you 
have, and [ mean still to pray for you.” 

“Oh, I’ve no objections, none in the 
world—-seeing is believing you know. 
’m ready for any modern miracle, but 


up. 





———— 


[ tell you it would take nothing short 
of a miracle to convince me. How- 
ever, let’s change the subject. [’m 
hungry, and it’s too far to go up town 
to supper, this stormy night. Whew! 
how the wind blows. Here’s a restau- 
rant, let us stop here.” 

How warm and pleasant it looked in 
the long, brillant dining-saloon. Clus- 
ters of gas-jess streamed over the glit- 
ter and color of pictures and gorgeous 
carpets, and the rows of marble tables 
reflected back the lights as well as the 
reat mirrors. 

The two merchants had eaten, and 
were just on the point of rising, when 
a strain of soft music came through an 
open door—a child’s sweet voice. 

“Upon my word, that is pretty,” 
said John Harvey; what marvellous 
purity in those tones.” 

“Out of here, you little baggage,” 
cried a hoarse voice, and one of the 
waiters pointed angrily to the door. 

‘ Let her come in,” said John Har- 
vey, springing to his feet. 

‘We don’t allow them in this place, 
sir,” said the waiter, “ but she can go 
into the reading-room.” 

“Well, let her go somewhere, for | 
want to hear her,” responded the gen- 
tleman. 

All this time the two had seen the 
shadow of something hovering back- 
wards and forwards on the edge of the 
door ; now they followed a slight little 
figure, wrapped in patched cloak, patch- 
ed hood, and leaving the mark of wet 
feet as she walked. Curious to see her 
face—she was very small—John Har- 
vey lured her to the farthest part of 
the great room, where there were but 
few gentlemen, and then motioned her 
to sing. The little one looked timidly 
up. Her cheek was of olive darkness, 
but a flush rested there; and out of 
the thinnest face, under the arch of 
broad temples, deepened by masses of 
the blackest hair, looked two eyes, 
whose softness and tender pleading 
would have touched the hardest heart. 

“This little thing is sick, I believe,” 
said John Harvey, compassionately. 
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«What do you sing, child ?’ he added, 

‘T sing Ltalian, or a little English,’ 
said she, softly. 

John Harvey had been looking at 
her shoes. ‘‘ Why!” he exclaimed, 
and his lips quivered, “ her feet are 
wet to herankles, absolutely ; her shoes 
are full of holes.” 

By this time the child had begun to 
sing, pushing back her hood, and fold- 
ing before her her little thin fingers. 
Her voice was wonderful ; and simple 
and common as were both ai and 
words, the power and pathos of the 
tones drew together several of the mer- 
chants in the reading-room. ‘The little 
song commenced thus : 

‘* There is a happy land 
Far, far away.” 

Never could the voice, the manner 
of that child be forgotten. There al- 
most seemed a halo round her head ; 
and when she had finished, her great 
speaking eyes turned towards John 
Harvey. 

‘‘ Where did you learn that song, my 
child ?’ he asked. 

“At the Sabbath-school, sir,” was 
the simple answer. 

“But you don’t believe there isa 
happy land ?’ he continued, heedless of 
the many eyes upon him. 

‘| know there is ; I’m going to sing 
there,” she said, so quietly, so decidedly, 
that the men looked at each other. 

‘Going to sing there ?” 

“ Yes, sir. My mother said so. She 
used to sing to me until she was sick. 
Then she said she wasn't going to sing 
any more on earth, but up in heaven.” 

‘¢ Well—and what then ?” 

‘And then she died, sir,” said the 
child, tears brimming up and over on 
the dark cheek, now ominously flushed 
scarlet. 

John Harvey was silent fora few 
moments. Presently he said: 

“Well, if she died, my little girl, 
you may live, you know.” 

QO, no, sir! (very quickly) I’d rather 
go there, and be with mother. Some- 


times I havea dreadful pain in my side, 

















and cough as she did. There won’t be 
any pain up there, sir, it’s a beautiful 
world !” 

‘“ How do you know?’ faltered on 
the lips of the skeptic. 

‘* My mother told me so, sir.” 

Words how impressive! manner 
how childlike and yet how wise! John 
Harvey had had a praying mother. 
His chest labored for a moment—the 
sobs that struggled for utterance could 
be heard in their lowest depths—and 
still those large, soft, lustrous eyes, like 
magnets, impelled his glance toward 
them. 

“Child, you must have a pair of 
shoes.” 

John Harvey’s voice was husky. 

Simultaneously hands were thrust 
in pockets, purses pulled out, and the 
astonished child held in her little palm 
more money than she had ever seen 
before. 

‘‘ Her father is a poor consum j 
organ-grinder,’ whispered one. “I 
suppose he’s too sick to be out to- 
night.” 

Along the sloppy street went the 
poor child, under the protection of 
John Harvey, but not with shoes that 
drank the water at every step. Warmth 
and comfort was hers now. Down in 
the deep den-like lanes of the city, 
walked the man, a little cold child- 
hand in his. At an open, broken door 
they stopped; by broken, creaking 
stairs they climbed. At last another 
doorway was opened, and a wheezing 
voice called out of the dim arch, “ Car- 
letta ?’ 

“QO, father, father! see what I have 
brought you ! look at me?’ and down 

went the hoarded silver, and, ventin 
her excessive joy, the child fell, crying 
and laughing together, into the old 
man’s arms. 

Was he a man 4 

A face dark and hollow, all over- 
grown with hair, black as night, and 
uncombed—a pair of wild eyes—a body 
bent nearly double—hands like claws. 

“Did he give you all this, Carletta, 
my child ?’ 
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“They all did, father; now you 
shall have soup and oranges.” 

“Thank you, sir; I’m sick you see 
—all gone, sir !—had to send the poor 
child out, or we'd starve, sir. God 
bless you, sir! I wish I was well 
enough to play you a tune ;’ and he 
looked wistfully towards the corner 
where stood the old organ, baize cov- 
ered—the baize in tatters. 

‘‘Tt’s no matter,” said John Harvey, 
with dithculty. ‘I'll come and see 
you some other time ;” and he groped 
his way down stairs. 
* * % * * 

One month after that the two men 
met again, as if by agreement, and 
walked slowly down town. Threading 
innumerable passages, they came to the 
gloomy building where lived Carletta’s 
tather. 

No—not live there, for as they paus- 
ed a moment, out came two or three 
men bearing a pine coftin. In the 
cottin, the top nailed down so that no 
mourner might open, provided there 
had been any such, slept the old organ- 
grinder. 

“It was very sudden, sir,” said a 
woman who recognized his benefactor. 
“Yesterday the little girl was took 
sick, and it seemed as if he drooped 
right away. He died at six last 
night.” 

‘The two men went silently up-stairs. 
The room was empty of everything 
save a bed, a chair, and a nurse provi- 
ded by John Harvey. ‘The child lay 
there, not white, but pale as marble, 
with a strange polish on her brow. 
Oh, how those dark eyes on the instant 
became eloquent, as John Harvey sat 
on the side of the bed. 

‘Well, my little one, so you are no 
better.” 

‘Oh, no sir, father is gone up there, 
and | am going.” 

Up there! John Harvey turned un- 
consciously toward his friend. 

‘“{ wish I could sing for you,” she 
said, and her little hands flew together. 

‘* Do you wish to sing?’ 

**Oh, so much, but it hurts me. It 
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won't hurt me up there, will it ?” Where 
was the child looking, that there seem. 
ed such wonder in her eyes ! 

“Did you ever hear of Jesus?” ask. 
ed John Harvey’s friend. 

‘Oh, yes !” 

** Do vou who he was ?” 

“ Good Jesus,” murmured the child. 
with a sweet smile. ; 

“ Hawkins, this breaks me down,” 
said John Harvey, as he placed his 
handkerchief to his eyes. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry; 1 can’t cry, 
I’m so glad !” said the child exultingly ; 
and she looked as if heaven’s light were 
already dawning on her. 

“What are you glad for, my dear,” 
asked John Harvey’s friend. 

“To get away from here,” she said 
deliberately. ‘* I used to be so cold in 
the long winter, for we didn’t have fire 
sometimes ; but mother used to hug me 
close and sing about heaven. But | 
did have to go out, because they were 
sick, and people looked cross at me, 
and told me I was in the way ; but some 
were kind to me. Mother told me ney- 
er to mind, when | came home crying, 
and kissed me, and said if | was his, the 
Savior would love me, and one of these 
days would give me a better home ; and 
so | gave myself to him, for I wanted a 
better home. And oh, | shall sing 
there, and be so happy. Christ sent me 
a little angel in my dream—mother 
told me he would, and that angels would 
carry me up there. Oh, I feel so very 
sleepy. 

With a little sigh she closed her eyes. 

‘“‘ Harvey, are faith and hope noth- 
ing?’ asked Mr. Hawkins, pointing to 
the little face taking on such strange 
beauty, as death breathed icily over it. 

“ Don’t speak to me, Hawkins ; to be 
as that little child I would give all I am 
worth,” was the broken response. 

“And to be like her you need give 
nothing—only your stubborn will, your 
skeptical doubts, and the heart that 
will never know rest until it finds it at 
the feet of Jesus. 0, my friend, re- 


solve, by the side of this little child, 
who is soon to be ‘singing in heaven, 
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that you will be a follower of my Savi- 
our. " Let reason bow here, before sim- 
ple and trusting faith.” 

There was no answer. Quietly they 
sat there in the deepening shadows.— 
The hospital doctor came in, stood off a 
little way, shook his head. It needed 
no close inspection to tell what was go- 
Ing on. 

Presently the hands moved, the arms 


‘were raised, the eyes opened—glazed 


though they were, they turned still up- 
ward. 

“See! see!’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, there 
is mother! and there are the angels ! 
and they are all singing ! 

Her voice faltered, her arms fell, but 
the celestial brightness lingered yet on 
her face. Feebly she turned to those 
who had ministered to her, feebly smil- 
ed—it was a mute return of thanks for 
all their kindness. 

“There is no doubting the soul tri- 
umph there,” whispered Mr. Hawkins. 

“Tt is wonderful,”replied John Har- 
vey, looking on both with awe and ten- 
derness. ‘‘ Is she gone.” 

He sprang from his chair as if he 
would detain her, but the chest and 
forehead were marble now, the eye had 
lost the tire of life ; she must have died 
as she lay looking at them. 

‘She was always a sweet thing,” said 
the nurse, softly. 

John Harvey stood as if spell-bound. 
There was a touch on his arm ; he star- 
ted and turned. 

“John,” said his friend, with an im- 
pressive and affectionate look, ‘ shall 
we pray ?” 

For a minute there was no answer— 
then came tears ; the whole frame of the 
subdued skeptic shook as he said, it was 
almost acry, “Yes, pray, pray!” 

And from the side of the dead child 
went up agonized pleadings to the throne 
And that prayer was answer- 


ed—the miracle was wrought—the lion 
became a lamb—the doubter a believer 
—the skeptic a Christian. 
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A VIOLENT sectarian spirit is a sign of 
religious declension. Honest men stand 
firm for the vitals of religion. If the 
mind were right, the circumstantials of 
religion would not be made matters of 
fierce contention. The spirit of St. Paul 
was of another kind. If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no meat 
while the world standeth, least I make 
my brother to offend.—One_ believeth 
that he may eat all things: another, who 
is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him 
that eateth, despise him that eateth 
not; and let not him which eateth not, 
judge him that eateth. 


AAA ee 


VIRTUE, to become either vigorous or 
useful, must be habitually active; not 
breaking forth occasionally with a tran- 
sient lustre, like the blaze of the comet; 
but regular in its returns, like the light of 
day; not like the aromatic gale which 
sometimes feasts the sense; but like the 
ordinary breeze, which purifies the air, 
and renders it healthful. 
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Tue religion of Jesus is the religion of 
peace. The angels sang, ‘‘Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, good will 
towards men,’ when they announced to 
the wondering shepherds the glad tidings 
of the Saviour’s birth. Wherever the 
power of the gospel is felt, there joy and 
peace reign: ‘‘the wilderness and the sol- 
itary place shall be glad for them: it shall 
blossom abundantly, and rejoice even 
with joy and singing.”’ 


AAAI — 


SoME men will follow Christ on certain 
conditions;—if he will not lead them 
through rough roads—if he will not enjoin 
them any painful task—if he will remit a 
part of his plan and order. But the true 
Christian, who has the spirit of Jesus, 
will say, as Ruth said to Naomi, ‘‘Whith- 
er thou goest, I will go,” whatever difti- 
culties and dangers may be in the way. 
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Ait who subscribe for the Misce.- 
LANY will begin with the January num- 
ber. We keep back numbers constant 


ly on hand. 
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WELLMAN’S MISCELLANY. 





THE growing influence of the Mis- 
CELLANY over the public mind is a mat- 
ter of great encouragement to us, In 
our deep anxiety to succeed in perma- 
nently establishing a periodical which, 
we trust, is to exert a most healthy, 
Eternal 
vigilance is said to be the price of lib- 


moral influence in society. 


erty, so it is in every effort to elevate 
the mind and heart. It costs great 
For 


the last year we have done the work of 


tenacity, industry and patience. 


two men; this we cannot always do. 
What we want in this cause is many 
workers. Some have done nobly ; 
some wish us success, but they don’t 
consider how much they might do for 
the cause if they would take hold in 
good earnest. We hope all will make 
an extra effort in getting their friends 
to subscribe for the MisceLuany. If 
any of our subscribers can afford to 
give to those who subscribe with them 
the benefit of a part, or all, of the per- 
centage which we offer them, they can 
do so. In this way persons who can 
afford it may do much good. We will 
here repeat what we have said before, 
that persons short of means, either old 
or new subscribers, can receive the 
MIscELLANY for two-thirds the regular 
subscription price. No noble-minded 
person will, of course, be displeased 
that by paying the full price they are 
helping others of less means to get a 
work which is so well calculated for a 


common good. 
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Any of our subscribers may send us 
for themselves, or others, all the money 
they can for a few weeks, and we will 
not take the least offence at the act. 
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WE expect to be able to begin onr 
monthly synopsis of the great events 
t Hon. 
C. M. Croswell informs us that he ex. 


of the day in our next number. 


pects soon to be able to give us, for the 
MIscELLANY, the beginning of his 
sketches on the rise and 
the State. 


prospects of 
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THOsE who paid up to December, 
1870, and have not ordered the Mys- 
CELLANY stopped, we expect will con- 
tinue, as we have given them plenty of 
time to inform us. We are glad to 
state that but a small number have dis- 


continued. 
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-Toose who wish the Muisceiiany 


for last year can haveit. Send us two 
subscribers for 1871 and we will send 


1870 to those who have it not. 


THE MIscELLANY FOR THE SOUTH.— 
Dr. Wm. Johnson, of Vassar, Mich., 
has done a noble work in donating 
$5.00 for the purpose of sending the 
the freedmen and 
How could 


MISCELLANY to 
poor whites of the South. 
benevolent persons, who have extra 
means to give, better use their gifts 
than in this way. For all the money 
donated for this purpose we will furnish 
the MisceLuany at the lowest club 
rates. This is just the work needed to 


bring the South and North together. 











